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CHAPTER Ik. 
Oh, mother, give me something 
To cherish for your sake. 
A cold dead weight is on me— 
A heavy weight like lead. 

“My child, I cannot let you go, it is too dreadful. 
It would be like sending a tender lamb into the wolf's 
lair,” sobbed Lady Claud as she wept out her grief 
on Pauline’s shoulder in all the pitying softness of 
her nature. 

She had risen long before her usual hour, and gone 
to the girl’s dressing-room in a hastily donned robe 
that fell loosely from her still white throat, and was 
confined at the waist only by a blue cord. 

It was a trying costume for a woman of her time 
of life, yet as she aud her beloved niece sat together 
on the couch, half covered with evident preparations 
for the coming departure, even the youthful Pauline 
could scarcely have boasted a fairer skin or more per- 
fectly golden hair than the mature mother of Estelle. 

“ Dearest aunt, I mean Lady Claud,” replied 
Pauline, with sad calmness, ‘‘I entreat you, do not 
make my ordeal more painful. Thank Heaven, I have 
strength to accomplish what is so obviously my duty. 
Do not make me fancy there can be one doubt as to 
what is right. I must go, unless that fearful tale is 
nottrae. -Aunt—for I cannot forget tliat dear name in 
this last interview—tell me, as you yourself are candid 
and good, can you believe that the story is false, from 
your own knowledge of the past ?” 

Lady Claud gazed on the young creature, white 
and lilylike as the wrapper she wore, and she dared 


‘not insult that spotless innocence with even the sha- 


dow of deceit. 

“ Alas, alas! Pauline, I dare not, I cannot doubt 
the terrible truth. Ican recall so much that had be- 
fore scarcely rested on my mind which confirms the 
tale. Yet I donot judge her harshly—poor Ethel. 
It must have been a feariul temptation when, perhaps, 
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[ALTERED CIRCUMSTANCES: | 


her all of happiness was at stake. But it was cruel— 
cruel to you, my poor, innocent girl.” 

“And unjust to you and to Estelle,” replied 
Pauline, quickly. “I should call her Lady Mont 
Sorell now,” she added, with a wan smile. ‘“ The 
low-born Pauline must learn to use fitting titles for 
those so much above her in station, and from whom 
she will be divided by such a fearful gulf.” 

“ Hush, my darling, hush!” said Lady Claud, with 
a kind of reverence in her look as she surveyed that 
sweet, calm face, so lofty in the patient fortitude 
which sat on its white, open brow like a martyr's 
crown. “ Pauline, I never properly appreciated you 
till now, though I have ever loved you, perhaps even 
more tenderly than my own child. If there is a gulf 
between you and us it is because you are as superior 
in your nobleness as we may be in the accident of 
birth, My darling, promise me that you will come to 
me in case of need, that you will seek the shelter of 
my protection—my love, Pauline, for I shall never 
cease to look on you as my own dear charge.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“ Heaven knows I am grateful, dear lady, but it 
cannot be. It would be madness to attempt to pre- 
serve one link between the pastand the present. My 
only hope of peace must be in the effort to forget, 
and to perform the duty that Heaven gives me to 
do. No,I must wrench myself from all—all that can 
connect the past with my present and future lite. 
You can guess—you can feel what I mean,” she 
added, hurriedly. 

“TI do, I do,” returned Lady Claud, mournfully, 
“and I despise the baseuess that could send gall into 
tlhe deep, terrible wound. My child, if there is a con- 
solation in your trial it is in having tested such per- 
fidious love.” 

“No, do not blame him,” returned Pauline, sud- 
denly springing up from her sad abandonment to ten- 
derness and grief. “ Aunt—Lady Claud—remember 
what the trial was. Not only my loss of the rank and 
fortune which he had a right to expect with me, bat 
the dreadful degradation of such birth—such relatives. 
Heaven forgive me,” she said, clasping her hands, “for 


speaking thus. From this time I shall better school my 

heart. But in judging him the truth ought to be 

thought and spokeu. Aunt, if you love me promise 

mo one boon, one great, consoling boon, will you 
not ?” 

“ You can scarcely ask what I would refuse, poor 
child,” returned the lady, sadly. 

“Then this is my prayer,” she replied, a beautiful 
light coming into her soft eyes; ‘“‘I have sometimes 
fancied that Estelle was better suited to Quentin than 
I was, and that he knew it when too late. He is free 
now once more to choose his love. Aunt, if it is her, 
your Estelle, do not cherish any resentment on my 
account. Give your consent tu the marriage if it be 
asked. Let the involuntary wrong I have done be re- 
paired in all things if it be possible.” 

Lady Claud’s lip quivered with tho sorrow that she 
yet would not selfishly betray. 

“Child, you are au angel,” she said, in a hushed 
voice, as if speaking to herself. “ Heaven will surely 
not abandon you in your fearful trial and extremity. 
It shall be as you will, but the punishment that your 
heroic love would avert from one little worthy of it 
may, perhaps, fall on him when neither you nor Ican 
prevent the blow.” 

The girl was about to reply when the sudden and 
somewhat violent ringing of the hall bell stopped her 
utterance and blanched her cheeks to snow white 
ness. 

“ They have come,” she said, in a hoarse whisper 
“ Please leave me for a few moments; I will be ready 
when you summon me.” 

She was right in her instinct. Ere Lady Claud 
could obey the behest a tap at the door heralded the 
entrance of Pauline’s maid, with scared and bewil- 
dered looks. 

“ Please, my lady, those persons have come again, 
and want to see you and my Lady Claud,” she said, 
with a look and tone that thinly veiled her certainty 
of the coming crisis. “I said you were not dressed, 
but it was no use; they declared you expected them.” 

“Yes, I shall be ready very shortly. Let them 





wait in the library, Susan,” returned Pauline, cally. 
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“Would you like to see them, or not?” she added, 
turning to Lady Claud. ‘ Do not endure unnecessary 
pain, dear, dear friend.” 

“To the last—to the last I will support you, my 
crushed flower,” faltered Lady Claud, hurrying from 
the room to hide her emotion as she spoke. 

Pauline was alone at last. But she dared not use 
the luxury for unrestrained grief. There must beno 
such traces on her brow and cheeks to mar the com- 
pleteness of the sacrifice and degrade its holy dig- 
nity. ; 

She knelt down for a few seconds, only for a brief 
petition, but yet the few words conveyed a whole 
world of trust and grief and clinging helplessness to 
the Almighty Being who reads even a sigh aright. 
Then she rose, and, hastily completing her toilet b 

’ arraying herself in the simplest dress she 
she locked the small valise in which she had placed 
a few of the most ordinary necessaries her wardrobe 
contained, then walked firmly from the luxurious 
chamber that had been her familiar and favourite 
apartment from earliest girlhood. 

It would have been difficult perhaps to comprehend 
the fearful change that awaited the lovely and hitherto 
wealthy girl, torn from every association, every refine- 
ment, every comfort that from long habitude had be- 
come literal necessities to her. 

Perhaps she did not realize it berself. She was 
eonscious only of @ dull, numbed, bewildered misery 
that would take a more tangible and acute shape ere 
long, and as she entered the spacious spartment 
where Nicholags—ber father—and that harsh, stern 
women awaited her she did not tremble or hesitate 
in her approach to the spot where they stood gazing 
curiously around, 

“Ab, I see you are ready; -that’s well,” said 
Nicholas, his harsh features somewhat relenting at 
the vision of that pale, sweet face, “ You look some- 
thing more like my daughter than in those gewgaws 
you had on yesterday. ‘Borrowed plnmes,’ eb, my 
lady ?” he added, turning to Lady Claud, who fol- 
lowed her loved charge after a few moments’ interval. 
“Some of them will do for your daughter, the real 
countess, I reckon.” 

Lady Oland could barely restrain herself, even for 
Pauline’s sake, 

“Surely it can be of no avail to aggravate the 
bitterness of this dear girl’s reverse by such need- 
less, undeserved taunts,’’ she said, with some dignity, 
which rarely was seen in her gentle mien. “ The 
“ ae 98 pee and the —- Heaven 

nows, I would w have spared her at ‘cost, 
save of crime and faleioea® xaet 

“ Even that of your own child, I suppose, my lady,” 
interposed Ruth, fiercely. “It’s a strange bird that 
prefers another egg to its own ; andit may be that my 
lady countess will return the compliment and neglect 
her own mother now that she is raised above her. 
Take care what you say and do, Lady Claud De 
Vesci,’”’ she added, with strange vehemence. 

“ Dearest lady, do not expose yourself to insult on 
my behalf; it can avail nothing,” whispered Pauline, 
softly, to the half-terrified Lady Claud. 

Then, turning to the man, whom she could not yet 
call * Father,” she said, calmly: 

“T cannot doubt the truth of your story as to my 
real birth, and I am ready to act on it. It needs very 
little more to complete the actual proof, and I will not 
prolong either the misery or the crime. I only ask 
one favour. May I see the woman whom you tell me 
accomplished the crime, and hear from her own lips 
the truth ?” 

For a moment Nicholas and Ruth exchanged looks 
of inquiry—one had an element of doubt, the other of 
sardonic bitterness in the expression. 

“Yes,” returned Ruth, after the slight pause; 
“there is neither fear nor hope in that quarter, young 
damsel. You will not prove us wrong or regain 
your heritage by such an interview. If it is any 
satisfaction to you to prove that you have not the 
slightest possible grievance to harp upon or whine 
about you shall not lack the indulgence. ‘The 
“woman’’ of whom you speak will soon give you 
every particular of your intrusion into the house from 
which you are now driven with shame and disgrace. 
I will take the most solemn oath that ever was framed 
by the maddest of fanatics that Ethel, Countess of 
Mont Sorell, never had either the hope or the reality 
of a child; and the accomplice of the fraud will 
strengthen and repeat the assertion in the strongest 
possible terms, without any fear of perjury.” 

“ It is enough,” said Pauline, wearily. “Let the 
matter end for the present. Iam ready; let us go.” 

Poor child ; her powers were well nigh exhausted, 
but “' the indomitable, brave purpose of her noble 
spirit. 
ry What luggage bese you?” asked Nicholas. “I 

se One of your lackeys wil 
calte ooh.” y y l obey you enough to 

Lady Claud walked to the bell-pull, and gave it a 

violent ring. 





“ Order a carriage instantly,” she said, with unre- 
strainable indignation. 

“ Not at all—not at all, my lady ; that will not suit 
my book. Idon’t want liveried lackeys grinning at 
my humble ‘abode. A cab will serve my turn, and, 
as to this young woman, she'll have to do without 
even that before she’s been many weeks in her new 
position. We're used to walking, my lady, and it’s 
better for the health than your way of going on. I 
shouldn’t wonder to see Pauline here with a rosy 
cheek like a dairy-maid before long. Please to call 
a cab, young man,” he said to the half-terrified ser- 
vant who appeared in answer to the summons. 

It is true that great sorrows make the mind com- 
paratively indifferent to minor discomforts; yet 
there are small things that pierce to the quick, and 
minor touches in a picture that bring out its woe in 
stronger and more vivid relief. 

Thus the strange experience of a dirty, rattling cab 
to one who had never known aught but the luxurious 
and smooth cushions and rapid motion of a perfectly 
hung carriage brought home to poor Pauline the first 
graphic foretaste of her future life. 

“You won't go with us, will you, Ruth?” said 
Nicholas as he took the girl’s hand to lead her from 
her home. 

“No, I remain here,” was the curt, cool response, 
which made the eyes of Lady Claud open to their 
widest extent. 

“So much the better; it will save me a sixpence,” 
said Nicholas, laughing coarsely. “Oome along, 
Pauly; we shall get better acquainted when left to 
ourselves.” 

But the girl lingered fearfully. 

“ Will you not come ?” she said, ploadingly. “Tt 
is dreary not to have one of my own sex with meat 
first. Do not leave me yet,” 

Ruth regarded her disdainfully. 

“ Silly child. I have lived alone for many long 
years. I was not much older than you when I lost 
both home and friends, I battled through the strife 
—so must you. I shall not give up my will to yours 
no—never.” 

From the delicate, form ond face she 
turned scornfully towards the . 

Pauline nerved herself from very 


follow ber dreaded 
across the broad hall, which would conduct to the 
ae of the mansion which had till now been her 

‘The servants lounged in a ne about the 
avenue to the wide pew Rae. oy of 
the truth had — mong the In 
any case they had an idea that something was ex- 
traordinary and wrong, and desired to speculate on 
every particular which could explain it. 

Thus Pauline, ci-devant Countess of Mont Sorell, 
left her mansion, with as numerous if not as respect- 
ful a crowd of attendants on her motions as ever 
waited on the pleasure of her fair self in earlier and 
happier days. 

The door was closed behind her, closed on her 
past life, amidst the gaping astonishment and fur- 
tively peeping eyes of her former domestics. She was 
alone with her father in that desolate, crazy vehicle, 
rattling away to her unknown home, her dark, gloomy 
future. 

Alas—poor Pauline! 

* * 


to meet 


* . 

Ruth Lovett walked from the library with the as- 
sured step of one who is well acquainted with the 
path she has to tread, and took her way across some 
long corridors to a short staircase which communi- 
cated with one wing of the spacious mansion. That 
she traversed with a rapid step, and came to a door 
in the upper gallery at which she paused and tapped 
with a quick, sharp knock. 

“Come in,” was answered, ina half-sleeping tone, 
and Ruth entered an elegant sleeping-chamber, well 
nigh as luxurious as that which the fair heiress of 
the De Vescis had till now occupied as her own. 

The tenant of the silken couch, with its down 
pillows and snowy coverlet, started up in half-waking 
alarm as she saw the tall figure enter her apart- 
ment. 

“I thought it was Louise,” Estelle exclaimed, half- 
shrinking within her covering. “ What can bring 
you so early, good woman? 1 am half asleep, I de- 
clare.” 

“The more shame for a newly made countess, a 
true descendant of the De Vescis,” said Ruth, severely. 
“T scarcely thought the proud Estelle would have 
taken the elevation so coolly.” 

“Why, really, I did not care to be mixed ap in all 
the fuss and disturbance of the leave-taking,” replied 
the girlydisdainfully. “I know my mother would 
make no end of tears and lamentations, and I pre- 
ferred a quiet sleep to such degrading absurdity.” 

“Well, there wae hardly so much of that as 
might have been expected,” returned Ruth; “ the 





girl has pride, or else she was afraid amd thought it 
safer to take things quietly when they could not be 
helped. She was about right. Nicholas Lovett is not 
to be trifled with, and he would not have stood puling 
and complaining, especially from his own daughter.” 

“But what brings you here, good woman?” re- 
turned Estelle, settling herself once more in her 
downy bed. “If I am Countess of Mont Sorell I 
may certainly command a few hours’ sleep after a 
restless night.” 

“ Ah, then it is so,” said Ruth, with a well-satisfied 
air. “You have been stirred by the prospect opened 
out to you of rank and wealth and love.” 

* Most probably,” was the scornful, careless reply. 

“ Well,itis true. You are lawfully acknowledged 
as the rightful heiress,” returned Ruth, seating her- 
self, “I have performed my promise. Now, Estelle 
De Vesci, I have come to claim yours. What ar- 
rangements do you propose for the accommodation and 
happiness of her to whom you owe all, my lady 
countess ?” 

“Really I have had no time to think,” returned 
the girl, yawning. ‘“ Remember, it is but now that I 
am really established in my rights. It is absurd to 
suppose that my plans could be already formed for 
myself or any one else.” 

“Inclu Lord Oliphant, I suppose,” 
said Rath, cantly, “That may apply in some 
cases, but in mine. Remember I stipulated 
for my terms before 1 rendered you the priceless. 
service. I told you I demanded love, respect, com- 


fort, such ada benefactress ghould receive, not to be 
considered a menial, whom money could reward 
for her ‘to your interests.” 


Estelle moved restlessly. 

“ Of course I shall Prarty, Cemuloves fae as poe: 
sible,” she said, “ but I should have thought that it 
would be a great deal better for you to accept an an- 
nuity, and go end live with your own people as you 
chose, than to poy ape amu you be find @ great 
many annoyances in a e house , 

Buth’s brow ~ sarllabe 4 but she seemed to master 
the sudden annoyance that brought the frown on its 
ay people,” sh ted, slowl 

“ Among own ” she repeated, slowly. 
“ Well, eg. Svar be something in that were it true. 
But then, you on See countess, I have lived so much 
and go long in house of your ancestors that it 
a natural tome, especially as I have scarcely 
any tives left im the world, ides, I have 
quite made up my mind to remain with you. | 
ouly want ome in what sTito oun 

sprang from w, and sat up 
én hor bed. . 


“I seally cannot understand you,” she said. “Do 
you want to be my lady’smaid, or housekeeper, or 
what? I suppose you don't expect to be a companion 
to my mother and myself?” 

“Tam too old for the position of maid to a young 
and lovely débutante,” said the woman, calmly. “ And 
I have neither the will nor the power to take the ma- 
nagement of your household, my lady. Nor do I desire 
to shame you by insisting on an introduction to the 
gay circles you frequent. 1 tell you what I expect and 
demand :—Apartments such as should be assigned to 
her who has given you all you possess in every 
house where you may yourself be residing; attend- 
ance as your honoured guest from the saucy menials 
who are always ready to sneer at a dependent, es- 
pecially when, like myself, one has neither youth nor 
beauty tocommend one ; and the right of admittance 
to you whenever I like to claim it,” she added, with 
@ strange, eager look. “I would never be excluded 
from the exercise of that right for a single day, 
Countess of Mont Sorell, so long as my life or yours 
lasts.” 

There was much that was distasteful and galling 
in this proposal to the proud young girl, whose 
haughty spirit was already rising to imperial wilful- 
ness at the certainty of hor own greatness. 

It did not suit her to be contiaually at the com- 
mand of one whom she instinctively felt was passion- 
ate and indomitable as herself, or reminded of 
the debt she owed to one so immeasurably beneath 
her in station. 

Her own gentle mother she could control at plea- 
sure. A bridegroom could be selected at her own will 
when weary of ler liberty. But this “old-man-of- 
the-sea ” style was not to be endured with patience. 

“ You really cannot understand what you demand, 
my good woman,” she replied, aftera brief pause. “0 
course you can have rooms and an allowance, and I 
will take care they are made comfortable for you- 
But in London especially there will be always such 
a heap of engagements, such » whirl of society, that 
it is simply impossible to devote time every day to 
you, and perfectly useless. Of course there can be 
nothing to say, unless you have auy favour to ask, 
which you can always seud to me when you wish. 

A gust of passion swept over Ruth's features that 
warned her companion of her danger. 
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“* Favour!’” she repeated, scornfully, “ ‘favour!’ 
As if what I have done for you could ever leave one 
such word in your vocabulary. where J am concerned. 
As if you could ever repay me, even with the service 
of a life, for what I have procured for you—sinned to 
procure for you.” 

“*Sinned!’” oried Estelle, angrily. ‘What do 
you mean, woman? Have you not restored to me 


my rights? aud what was that but.aduty rather than | 


a sin? 

“True,” returned Ruth, bitterly, ‘true. They are 

el rights, and you have been kept out of them for 
ong years. But I swore to keep your aunt’s guilty 
secret; I received the recompense for my services ; 
and I am perjured for your sake, Is not that a sin, 
Estelle De Vesci? Be assured that you owe me duty | 
and love and honour, and, what is more, I will have 
them at your hands,” 

“Well, anything is better than this weary argu- 
ment,” returned Estelle, impatiently. ‘Of course my 
head is full of the thousand changes that I shall have 
to make in everything ; so that I really could scarcely 
make any permanent. arrangement now, I shall cer- 
tainly have my own way, whatever betides, rather 
more than that foolish girl ever thought of. I gup- 
pose it must have been her low birth that made her 
so spiritless and unmindful of what she owed. to 
herself,” 

“Yes, very likely,” was the dreamlike auswer. 
“Yet you may go to the other extreme, proud 
countess. However,do we understand each other 
now? Have I your promise—your permission to do 
all as I have stipulated ?” 

“Yes, yes; only leave me in peace just now, good 
Rat!:,” returned Estelle, eagerly. ‘I am as grateful 
as you can possibly wish; but it is all so new and 
delightful that I must have a little time to realize it. 
‘Countess of Mont Sorell,’ with forty thousand pounds 
per annum! It is too intoxicating for me to trouble 
myself about any plans just now.’ 

Ruth rose slowly, and, with a submissive “J will 
manage it all without troubling you, my lady,” left 
the apartment as quickly as she had entered it. 





CHAPTER X. 
Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 
Nor written thus in vain ; 
Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 
So deep is every stain. 

Evry feeling, every sense of Pauline Lovett—as 
she must now be called—were outraged and tortured 
aaring that terrible transit from her old to her new 

ome. 

The jolting rattle of the cab, its soiled, hard in- 
terior, and the vague odour which many a past tenant 
and their belongings had left behind—trifles, perhaps, 
too familiar to be noticed by the ordinary occupants 
of such vehicles—were yet novel if small miseries to 
the habituée of soft and smooth and scrupulonsly pure 
carriages from infancy, 

But it was rather as a type, a foretaste, that Pau- 
line suffered from this beginning of hardships aad 
degradation ; it was the coarse, ungainly figure at 
her. side, sitting iu all the rude and familiar disregard 
of her comfort which only the lowest natures would 
display, which made her shiver with sickening horror 
of what was before her. 

Could she endure it ? and conld she fulfil the duties 
that the laws of Heaven and man inculeated to such 
@ repulsive, unfeeling parent, in whose power she had 
now fallen without help, or sympathy, or counsel ? 

Sueh was the torturing thought that blanched the 
poor girl’s cheek and paralyzed her tongue during 
that dreadful drive, which yet seemed all too short 
when they actually stopped at the low, dirty-looking 
door in a strect more squalid and narrow than 
Pauline had ever even imagined could exist,’ 

“Now, my girl, quick! There’s no crowd of 
lackeys to take the luggage and open the door here, 
You'll get used to help yourself in time. Now jump 
out. I'll take the box. Here’s the key to open the 
door ; you’ll have to do it, and you may as well begin 
at once, Nicholas said.” 

He placed the black, unpolished door-key in the 
white, delicate hands, and pointed to the house for 
which it was intended. 

The girl silently obeyed. 

It actually hurt her fingers to turn it in the lock, 
which had decidedly no touch of oil in its wards, but 
she made no moan, and stood submissive while 
Nicholas haggled with the cabman for his fare and 
then strode into the passage, 

“ That's it, my girl. Upstairs, first floor, first door 
on the landing. Come, I'll show you the way as it’s 
the first time.” 

He mounted three steps at a bound, still hugging 
Pauline’s light valisein his arms, and threw open 
the door of the room, all redolent of tobacco -and 
spirits, thie fumes of which nearly suffocated the girl. 

“Come, come, don't make such a fuss. You'll get 


used to it in a jiffy,” he said, laughing coarsely at the 





unmistakeable fit of conghing which shook the slender 
frame, and he opened the window to admit the ques- 
tionable air the place afforded. 

“ Now sit down, girl,” he said, abruptly. “I'll tell 
you, for your encouragement, that if you’re a good 
girl we will soon leave this place for something more 
convenient, and, what’s more, I'll let you have my 
room, and sleep here myself while we stay. Ruth, 
you see, came quite unexpected, after I had taken 
the rooms, and there wasn’t a sleeping-one for her, 
so she used to have ashakedown here. But it won’t 
suit you, I daresay, so I'll take to it. There's a good 
father for you, child !” 

“ Thank you,” she said, gently. “ You are very 
kind.” 

“There, I’m glad to hear you haven't lost your 
tongue right off,” he replied, chuckling. “ You could 
talk fast enough yesterday when you came back 
from the raree-show, and that young springald and 
Lady Claud were coaxing you up.” 

Pauline literally started at the words as she gazed 
around. 

“ Yesterday !” 

Was it possible that only twenty-four hours before 
she had been amongst the highest of ‘the land, with 
the smile of royalty shed on her fair form, the 
betrothed of Lord Quentin, the very admired and 
observed of all? 

“ You must give mea little indulgenee,” she said, 
gently. “Itisallso new and strange; but I shall 
get used to it in time.” 

“Yes, it’s very queer to have a father, isn’t it, 
when you never knew one before?” he returned, 
scratching his head. “* By the way, you’ve not called 
me ‘father’ yet, nor given mea kiss ; 80 come along, 
and I'll bid-you welcome to your new home.” 

Then, holding out his hand, he impetled her towards 
him, and gave her a rough, repulsive caress that 
well nigh brought a cry from her lips. 

“ Well, now,” he said, “sit you down again, and 
let’s havea talk, for we'd better understand each other 
at once; it will save a great deal of trouble. In the 
first place, I Gon’t intend you to have anything to do 
with your grand friends; it would only make you 
discontented, and, besides, I don't believe they wish 
it. Asto that young fellow, your sweetheart, there's 
not much fear of him,” he added, satirically, “I ex- 
pect ‘he’d go twenty miles another way rather than 
meet you or come toa plage like this, Bat I’m not 
quite so sure of the other crowing cock that took so 
much on himself till I warned him to keep quiet. 
Now, remember, Pauline, girl, I'll net allow him to 
darken these doors; and if you ever dare to carry on 
any communication with him,in any way, without 
my knowledge, it will be the worse for him aad for 

ou. No secret proceedings, mind you, girl! I should 
Bud you out in a jiffy, that’s certain,and astonish 
you, my grand, fine-lady daughter.” 

Pauline had listened with bowed head and white 
cheeks to this coarse tirade; but at the last taunt 
the native spirit of her high nature came to her 
aid. = 

Meek and gentle as her temper had been, winning 
all hearts by its sweet F be gyes wre she had yet a 
nige disdain of wrong that aided her in her present 
tria! 

She rose from the hard, miserable.couch on which 
she was seated, and stood with her fair form drawn 
up to its utmost height, 

“ Father,” she said, proudly, “ yougaid rightly, we 
ought to understand each otherere we could hope 
for peace, or”—she could not say “comfort,” and 
she went on with—“or know what to expect one 
from the other; and, mark me, you will neyer find 
deception or falsehood in my words or actions, what- 
ever may be the result of truth. So farasg is possible 
I will obey your will and perform a child’s duty, as 
if I had from my infancy been brought up to believe 
you my father. More than this I cannot promise-— 
no, not at the price of the greatest suffering { could 
endure.” 

A fierce, ominous look came over the harsh features 
of the man she addressed, 

But Pauline did not quiver before the storm; she 
had nerved herself for the tempest. She could but 
‘Se—but sacrifice all that youth and hope and love 
uold dear, and to her gradually-strengthening spirit 
the alternative presented few terrors. 

“That is all very well,” growled Nicholas, feeling 
like a rampant bear baffled in his spring. “But | 
may require more than that, my lass. You have been 
brought up in silk and velvet, with no one to quarrel 
with anything you fancied. [’m made of different 
stuff, and I swear by all that I hold sacred that | will 
have my way,.and break your proud spirit, if it rises 
against me. I take it there will be a good long time 
before you’re of age, my dainty one, and'till then you 
are in my power as surely as a mouse in a trap; and 
your best plan will be to do like the mouse in the 
prey and deliver the lion. Do you understand, my 
gir 











“ Better than you comprehend me,” said the girl, 
calmly. ‘Only time can decide which is right ; and 
for that I am content to wait.” 

“ All right, my dainty damsel,” he returned, sneer- 
ingly. “This very night we'll begin the test. I’ve 
invited a friend to whom I order you to be eivil. 
He's rather hard to please, and, mark me, child, I 
must please him, or I may be in the wrong box. If 
there’s agrain of truth in what you say you're bound 
to do all you can for your father in the matter, Mind 
you please him, Miss Pauline, or I shall have my 
say in the affair. I can show my teeth when I like, 
I promise you.” 

“Father, I can scarcely believe you would wish 
aught that did not befit your daughter,” shewsaid, 
loftily. “And in what a true and virtuous maiden 
can do I will gladly obey your'commands,” 

“Parcel of stilted nonsense,” he returned, gruffly. 
“ But it will soon be knocked out of you, I can pro- 
mise. You'll find a very different school here to 
that silken tinsel in which you bave been bromght 
up, and the sooner you learn the lesson the better, 
if you know your own interest. There, mow you 
understand me, so come along and I'll show yon your 
bed-room—rather plainer than your down and satin 
at your fine houses, I reckon; but then it’s honestly 
your own, which the other was not.” 

He led the way into that small, squalid-looking 
chamber, with its dirty coverlet and curtains, its 
small, half-cracked glass, its little dressing-table, 
covered with coloured toilet-cloth, its painted chairs 
and washstand, and coarse white toilet-service. 

Pauline could searcely have framed in imagination 
this terrible reverse from the silken hangings, spot- 
less embroid-red counterpane, Sevres china, ample 
mirrors, cut-glass and silver dressing-cases, and wal- 
nut-wood furniture to which she bad been go long 
accustomed, 

True she had visited the cottages on her estates, 
but the clean purity and sweet scents of all around 
presented nothing repulsive tothe most refined sense. 

When the door was closed behind her, and she 
gave one glance round the apartment, aud gaze at 
the dreary prospect of chimuey-pots, and drying~ 
lines, and grimy leads, she cast herself on the ground 
in the very abandonment of despair. 

“It is too mach—too much!’’ she groaned. “I 
cannot bear it!” 

But then came the soft-toned whisper to her tor- 
tured mind: 

“Keep innocency, and do the thing that is right, 
and thon shalt find peace at the last.” 

Thien the stricken girl raised her eyes to Heaven, 
and cried for-that strength and mercy whieh is mover 
implored in vain. 

* . a * % 

“Pm expecting a friend to-night, Pauline, as I 
said before,” said Nicholas, some hours after the arri- 
val of his danghter at his wretched home, “and I de- 
sire you to be civil to him, as I am very intimate with 
and think a great deal of him. You understand?” 

Pauline bowed assent. 

She had already made her presence felt in that 
cheerless abuile. 

The furuiture was placed in order; a few trifles 
that had been special presents from Lady Qlaud or 
other friends graced the table ; and an air of iode- 
seribable refinement and order pervaded the meanly 
furnished room, which her own fair presence served, 
like a magic influence, to strengthen, in spite of the 
wretched entourage that surrounded it. 

Nicholas looked keenly and suspiciousby at her ; 
but ere he had time to make any farther remark the 
heavy steps which ascended the stairs heralded the 
expected guest, and in anuther moment the singular 
figure of Jonas Dawes entered the room. 

“Ah, old chap, welcome. There's my daughter at 
last. She’s been a long time on the road, but better 
late than never; and you're in good tite to be intre- 
duced to her before any one else cuts yor out. 
Here, Pauline. This is an intimate chum of mine, 
Mr. Jonas Dawes. My daughter, Pauline, Jonas, 
whom you see other folks have been good enough 
to bring up for me.”* 

The reckless Bohemian, with his strange remnant 
of some better days aud higher tastes, stood in ae- 
tual abasement before that refiued, lovely vision, 

“f fear it isa great change for you, Miss Levett,” 
he said, doubtingly. “We are but rough in our 
ways, your fatber and I, compared to one so ten- 
derly nurtured. But we will do our best to soften 
your lot and break the fall, if we can—will we not, 
Lovett?” 

“Pray how do you know that there’s been any 
fall?” said Nicholas, sevoffingly. * You're moro 
clever than wise, perlaps, Master Jonas,” 

“A fellow must be daft to doubt where your 
daughter has been trained,” langhed Jonas, “ You 
can’t deceive au old bird like me, Master Lovett.” 

“* Birds of a feather flock together,’ so I expect 
you two will be great friends in a twinkling,” said 
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Nicholas, smoothing down his rough tone. “ Come, 
Pauline, where's the pipes? You've done something 
with them, I see; they were here this morving.”’ 

He was right. The girl bad been unable to endure 
the sickening odour of stale tobacco that the “ church- 
wardens and wooden bowls emitted, and she had 
already discovered a drawer in a shaky side-table 
where they could be hidden from sight and smell. 

It was strange to see those white fingers han- 
dling the dirty, discoloured pipes; and Jouas sprang 
forward and took them from her ere she could bring 
them to the table where they sat. | 

“Now, Pauly, get some hot water, child—you'll 
find a kettle in the corner, and some whisky in that” 
cupboard, and you can brew us some toddy. I fancy 
Jonas won’t want any sugar if you mix it, eh, Jonas?” 

* J would not like Miss Lovett to take the trouble, 
Let me assist you,” he said, quickly joining her at the 
spot indicated by her father. “I daresay you are 
quite strange to any such customs, are you not?” he 
added, in a low voice that carried a kindly comfort to 
the stricken girl’s heart. 

“JI fear so. I do not know how to do such useful 
things at present,” she replied, falteringly, for the 
fierce eyes of ber father were bent on her as she 
spoke. “But I daresay I shall learn in time.” 

“You'll have to, my lass, or you’ll not be worth 
your salt,” said Nicholas, with a laugh. ‘You can 
give her a lesson or two, Jouas; it may do you good 
as well as her afterwards.” 

A vague, terrified suspicion dawned on the poor girl’s 
mind at the words, but it was too dreadful to believe, 

That haggard, dissipated-louking man could never 
be intended by her father for anything save his own 

uest. 
on May I try to teach you, Miss Lovett?” sail Jonas, 
in tones softer than Nicholas could have believed it 
possible for him to use. “ It may shield you from some 
trouble at any rate,” he whispered as he bent over 
the now hissing kettle. 

Poor Pauline! The very name of the detestable 
mixture was unknown to her, and as the vapour 
came up in her face a deadly sickness overcame her 
utmost efforts to control her dis,ust. 

“You are ill, Miss Lovett!” exclaimed Jonas as 
he marked the blanching lips. ‘ You had better 
retire from this atmosphere. You will get ac- 
customed in time to our tastes, but at first I daresay 
they are very strange to you.” 

“ May I go?” she said, submissively, to the frown- 
ing Lovett, a petition which ber trembling limbs too 
promptly seconded. 

“Of course. Let me assist you,” interposed 
Jonas, offering his arm. “ Another time I hope you 
will not leave us so soon, Miss Lovett. You are 
tired to-night with your new duties.” 

Then, without pausing for a reply, he led the pale, 
shivering girl to the door of her own miserable 
chamber and pressed ber hand significantly as he 
bade her “ good-night.” 

“ Jonas, you are an idiot,” was the greeting he re- 
ceived on returning to the sittiug-room. 

“ And you are a brute, and a reckless one into the 
barguin,” replied Dawes, contemptuously. ‘ Don’t 
you see that she can’t stand your rough, vulgar 
ways? You will kill her before she serves your pur- 
pose, if you don’t miud, and, if you do, I’ll swear you'll 
repent it, Master Lovett, the short time you have to 
live!” 

“Heyday! What, her baby face has upset your 
balance already, has it, Jonas?” sneered Nicholas, 
“Well, 1’ll grant she’s pretty, though not half what 
her mother was, with her white face and puling 
ways. However, I’m not going to be bearded in my 
own den, Dawes, and though I lave no objection to 
a little sparring, if it suits you, l’ll be muster of my 
own child, I can tell you; and you shan’t get another 
sight of her if you go on as you have done to-night.” 

Jonas laughed bitterly. 

“ Look ye, Nicholas, I'ma scoundrel, that’s certain, 
and I had the last spark of inuocence stamped out of 
me when I came to know you and your brutal, un- 
scrupulous ways, But I can remember better days, 
and | know whata pure angel’ girl like that must 
suffer in this den of vice and terror. And if she were 
ten times your daughter I'd uot stand by and see it, 
and I'll peach on you myself rather than let her be 
murdered by your cruelty and hardship. So now we 
pene | each other, and you'll find I'll keep my 
word.” 

Nicholas frowned heavily for a moment or two, 
and his hand clenched as if to vent his boiling rage 
on the slighter and less powerful form of his come 
panion. ‘hen his mood seemed to change and he 
laughed coarsely. 

“Ha, ha! 1 see it all. 


You're an artful dodger, 
Jonas. 


You'll come in as the girl’s protector and 


win her silly little heart without my appearing on the 
scene. Weil, perhaps it’s not a bad idea, and it makes 
no odds to me so long as I get rid of the daughter and 
the danger all at a blow. 


It’s not pleasaut to have 





@ rope hanging over one’s head, even when the end 
is held by an old chum like you, Jonas. As to the 
girl, I’d as soon have a bit of egg-shell china like I 
saw abroad to deal with as such a poor piece of a 
creature, who turns faint at a pipe and small glass 
of toddy. It’s out of all reason.” nt 

(To be continued.) 








SPRING, 


Ha! the sweet spring time is coming, 
For the birds’ glad notes I hear! 
And the bees’ harmonious humming 
Soon will + the listening ear. 
Thousand, thousand sweets and pleasures 
Soon will spring on every hand! 
Promises of harvest treasures 
Soon will overspread the land. 
Welcome, Spring, with smiling features ; 
Farewell now, old Winter’s frown ; 
Shout for joy, earth’s thousand creatures ! 
, she wears the flowery crown! 
Winter's stormy hosts are fleeing 
As her gorgeous trains advance ; 
Happiness fills every being, 
Streamlets leap in merry dance. 
Zephyrs now are gently breathing 
Where the tempests lately roared ; 
Beauty all the scene is wreathing, 
Where the sleety torrents poured. 
Icicles no more are gleaming 
In the brightness of the day; 
Radiant as jewels beaming— 
Winter's crystal gems are seed 
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SCIENCE. 


An UNsINKABLE Sarp.—Captain M. Tweedie, 
R.A., has addressed yen angen and valuable sug- 
gestion to the Royal Artillery Institution for iron- 
plating a cruising ship so as to avoid the disadvan- 
tage appertaining to iron-plated vessels gene- 
rally, and t to provide a comfortable sea-going ship, 
fairly capable of holding her own with an iron-clad 
on an emergency, and yet almost unsinkable. At 
present, he thinks, neither the ironclad nor the 
wooden ship fulfils the necessary conditions—the 
ironclad on account of the injurious action of the 
salt water upon her iron-plating exposed to it, the 
difficulty of repairing in foreign ports, and her doubt- 
ful qualities as a sea-boat ; the wooden ship, on ac- 
count of her being an easy prey to an ironclad enemy 
on a sudden outbreak hostilities, and her liabi- 
lity to be sent to the bottom by the first shot fired 
at her. Having got to the limit of sronpinting on 
the outside of a ship, and yet having a gun able to 
pierce it, he proposes to put the armour of cruising 
ships inside. His plan is to spring an arch or dome 
of iron in-board from the sides of the ship below the 
water line, the top of the dome rising a little above 
the surface, covering in the engines, the lower deck, 
and store-rooms, divided into a series of water-tight 
compartments. This, he contends, would give ad- 
ditional strength to the ship, and, however much 
her hull might be knocked about, she could not sink 
unless the arch were penetrated, which, owing to 
its shape, would be nearly impossible. He also 
makes suggestions as to the armament and ventila- 
tion of the ship, but his main idea is to make a 
cruiser which shall be virtually unsinkable. 


GRAINING. 

Tux first thing to be attended to is the ground; the 
ground should be chosen the same colour, but a little 
lighter than the lightest parts of the wood to be imi- 
tated, sufficient allowance being made for the varnish 
afterwards to come upon it. Repeated trialson small 
pieces of wood are the only safe way of arriving at the 
true tint. The ground may be mixed up, just as in 
finishing oil colour; it should be very carefully pre- 
pared, as the varnish when it is put on will show up 
all the rough or uneven places, ; 

The pigments employed in graining are thoge dis- 
tinguished as transparent; those mostly used areraw 
umber, burnt umber, raw and burnt sienna, Vandyke 
brown, burnt ochre, and lake; these with the assis- 
tance of small portions of the epaque or imperfectly 
transparent colours—ivory black, Prussian blue, or 
Indigo and purple browu—will be sufficient to match 
the colour of any woods usually imitated. 

The tools employed in graining are round and flat 
hog-hair brushes of various sizes ; the round ones are 
used chiefly for laying on the colour. Of the flat 
brushes there are various-sized cutters, from in. to 
2}in. wide; they are made of camel’s hair; they are 
used for. producing the mottled appearance as in 
mahoganyand satin-wood. Flat hog-hair brushes from 
ljin. to 1Vin. or 12in. in width are used for graining 
waiuscot iu distemper. Badger-hair tools or softeners 
are used for softening down the work made by other 





upwards: these are flat hog-hair brushes, having their 
ends cut off about an inch from the ferrule; every 
bristle must be straight and even, and when cut 
should have a straight unbroken edge similar to the 
cutters. These with camel and hog-hair pencils, 
sponges, and pieces of wash-leather, are sufficient to 
imitate any of the woods except wainscot in oil, which 
requires a special tool to be presently described. 
‘The woods generally imitated are: Oak (dark) 
wainscot, or light oak, pollard oak, maple, mahogany, 
rose, satin, zebra, ambo and yew. Wainscot or 
light oak, being about most difficult to produce, 
shall be described first. ' 

Wainscot in oil: The effect of this grain in this 
wood is produced by the horn graining-tool, which 
very much resembles a comb, but the teeth are not 
pointed. The teeth of this tool are of equal dimen- 
sions from the root to extremity, which is square, 
and the interstices between are as fine as they can 
be cut. The colour used is burnt umber, witha 
little black and purple brown; this colour is tem- 
pered with a peculiar oil, called graining oil, which 
is prepared by placing two ounces of beeswax in 
as much turpentine as will cover it, to assist to dis- 
solve it, and the addition of one pint of boiled oil, 
stirring well while mixing ; when cold it is of the 
consistency of treacle; when used it requires the 
addition of a little boiled gil and turpentine. The 
colour must be laid on very evenly and bare. The 
brush mark, if not pounced out with the duster, must 
lay with the grain of the wood. The horn graining- 
tool is then to be at wey over it to imitate the grain ; 
it should be used with a slight wavy motion, and 
go twice over every part of the work. The veins 
are then to be wiped ; this is done by a piece of wash- 
leather wrapped over the thumb-nail. No directions 
can well be given for veining, as it is purely a mat- 
ter of skill with the grainer. As soon as dry the 
dark veins are put in ; the colour for these is a little 
turpentine stained with burnt umber ground in oil, 
put in with a hog-hair pencil, When all is dry it 
can be varnished, 

Wainscot in distemper: Raw umber is the colour 
used for this, and a shade of burnt umber to give 
it a warmer tint. The fluid used for all distemper 
graining must be such as will bind on the colour, that 
the varnishing may not bring it off; small beer is 
the best, or strong beer and a little water. It is 
only necessary to mix the beer with the water ; after 
being carefully ground in water it is then fit for use. 
Sometimes the colour will not lay on the ground, 
it is then said to ciss; this is remedied by wetting 
the work with a sponge and water, and drying with 
the wash-leather. Only begin as much at one time 
as can be finished before it gets dry, which will take 
afew minutes; butit varies with the weather. The 
colour should be laid on quickly, and the flat hog- 
hair brush drawn over it in a straigh* line in the 
direction of the intended grain; it is then carefully 
patted or pounced with the flat side of the brush ; 
this makes a good imitation of oak if well managed, 
The veins are to be wiped outas before. When dry 
the shades are darkened by passing over it with 
weaker colour. It must be quite dry before varnish- 
ing; in damp weather it is not safe to varnish it 
without having it near a fire. If it will bear the 
finger drawn over, it is dry enough. 

ollard oak colour, burnt umber, or Vandyke 
brown: The colour iu this case should be laid on 
unevenly, darker in some places than others; a 
coarse sponge assisted by the cutter produces the 
effect very well. When the masses of colour are 
properly disposed they must be softened off with a 
badger-hair tool ; the knots are put in with a hog- 
hair fitch, by holding the handle between the fore- 
finger and thumb, and twisting it round. A few 
small veins occur in pollard oak, these are put in the 
same as for wainscot. When dry the second or upper 
grainis put on ; this grain occurs in almost all woods 
except oak and rosewood. The first colour diluted 
will do for the second grain. ‘To put on this grain 
the thin flat hog-hair brush should be dipped in the 
colour, and the hairs combed out to straighten and 
separate them. As soon as the grain is put on the 
softener should be passed across the grain in one 
direction only : this makes one edge of the grain soft, 
the other sharp, as it occurs in the wood. When 
this second grain is dry it may be varnished, 

All other woods are done ina similar manner. The 
character of the wood and colour, and shades of the 
grain, must be carefully noticed; and those tools 
which will produce the effect most conveniently 
selected—for example, the thinnest hog-bair brush 
will best produce the effect of the grain in rosewood; 
the cutter the effect of shades in mahogany and satin- 
wood, tle sponge and cutter in pollard oak, Plain ma- 
hogany may be wellimitated by disposing the shades 
with a common round tool with which the colour is 
laid on, and then passing the badger-hair softener over 
it in one direction across the stripes. Burnt umber 








tools. Cross-banders of various sizes, from l}in. and 








and burnt sienna make a good mahogany colour. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 
All the water in the ocean 
Can never turn a swan’s black legs to white. 
Titus Andronicus. 

Joz ConGo stationed himself a little behind the old 
ahief, where, with the greatest trepidation, but with 
many smiles and genuflexions, he greeted the band 
of astonished Indians who came crowding into the 
dittle hut. 

They were as wild and uncouth looking as well 
could be ; all were more or less painted; and only 
Dertejap, their seeming leader, was fully clad in a 
hunting suit of undressed deer-skin, the soiled and 
frayed condition of which fully entitled him to the 
sobriquet which Joe had so innocently bestowed 
upon him. 

He might have been called an old man but for the 
contrast between him and the decrepit chief; cer- 
tainly he was not less than sixty, though he was 
seemingly in the full vigour of manhood. 

There was a heavy scowl on his forehead when 
he entered the hut, and his tomahawk was upraised 
in his hand, but after a brief glance at the propitia- 
tory motions of the ex-waiter, and at the unharmed 
veteran, the scowl subsided, and he returned his 
-hatchet to its place in his belt. 

Not so others—for several of his followers.had al- 
ready presented their guns at Joe, and one, who was 
doubtless emulous of the glory of being the first to 
bring the strange enemy down, rushed furiously upon 
him, and aimed a blow at him, which Joe avoided only 
by leaping backward and crouching to the ground. 

He begged piteously for mercy, but his words were 
lost in the clamour of voices which ensued, and in- 
asmuck as many of the squaws had by this time 
crowded in and others were looking in at the door 
and window, and were adding their shrill chorus to 
the general outcry, the tumult became very great. 

Dertejap’s voice could not be distinguished in the 
uproar, and Joe’s minutes would have been few had 
not the Indian leader rushed forward and forcibly 
held back the foremost of the assailants. 

His wishes being thus made known, were at once 
acquiesced in, and something like order was restored 
while he addressed his companions, angrily enough 
at first, but with a voice which subsided into gentle 
and more persuasive tones as he proceeded. 

There was nothing savage in this man’s appear- 
ance except the inevitable scalp-lock, and the few 
dashes of paint with which his cheeks were be- 
smeared, yet this was not the terrifying war paint, 





(THE GREAT MEDICINE MAN.] 


but the rouge of the red man’s toilet, intended to give 
a beautifying effect, and answering its purpose in the 
main quite as well as the cosmetics of civilized life. 

In one respect it had a marked advantage over 
them, for there was no false pretence about it. It 
did not claim to be nature's pure bloom. It was 
paint—open, honest, undisguised paint. 

Dertejap was a tall man, with a high, smooth fore- 
head, and as he now motioned to Joe to rise, and ad- 
dressed him in broken Euglish, his manuer was any- 
thing but threatening. 

“Servant, sir,” said Joe, coming slowly forward 
and bowing repeatedly, yet keeping a watchful eye 
upon the bystanders. “ Hope you are well, sir—you 
and Mrs. Dirtychap, sir, and the childrea——” 

“ Who you be?” asked the Indian. 

“I'm Joe, sir. Joe Congo, one of the stewards, sir, 
to the steamboat “Euterprize,’ which was lost, sir. 
You must have seen it all in the newspapers, sir,” 
and Joe was rattling off a long story when the red- 
man interrupted him. 

“ Speakum slow,” 
chatter.” 

“Yes, sir—certainly. Then—that’s all! 
who I am.” 

Joe became conscious now, for the first time, that 
he was an object of the greatest curiosity to the 
whole crowd, for, their alarm having subsided, they 
were pressing closely to him on all sides, looking 
narrowly at him, and some reaching out their fingers 
gently to touch his hands and his face, until, being 
rebuked by their leader, they drew back, and con- 
tented themselves with staring. 

‘Are youa great medicine man?” asked Derte- 
jap, after a pause for reflection, 

‘Not very,” replied Congo. ‘I don’t often take 
medicine. Iam very well—thank you.” 

“ Ware you git you paint ?” 

“Paint ?” 

“Uh? Ware git um?” repeated the savage, rub- 
bing his fingers over Joe’s hands, then looking at 
them to see if the colour came off. 

“Jingo! That’s not paint, captain! That’s my 
natural colour, sir! Didn’t you ever see a coloured 
gentleman before? ” 

The chief did not reply, but gave some directions 
in his own tongue to one of his people, who disap- 
peared, and presently returned with a gourd of water, 
which he put down before Congo. 

Dertejap pointed first to the water, then to the left 
hand of the negro, and said: 

‘Wash! Make um white!” 

“Golly! But I wish I could! I can’t, sir.” 

“ Make ’um white!” repeated the other, severely. 


he said, “and don’t clatter- 


That’s 





kee 
EE 


Joe laughed, and, dipping the hand into the water, 
scrubbed away at it with the other for some minutes, 
then held it up, black as before, saying: 

* There, sir—you see I can’t, and that water is just 
as clean as it was before ; not quite though—but that 
is only the dirt.” 

“More water!” said the chief, looking at the dis- 
coloured fluid. 

“T tell you it’s no use, sir! 
only wish it would.” 

Another experiment failing to make the hand any 
whiter, and leaving the liquid scarcely discoloured, 
Dertejap seemed satisfied, and said: 

“Good paint! Stick fast! Ware you git um?” 

Puzzled fora reply, Joe hesitated for a moment 
then, pointing to the sky, said : 

“Up there. I was born so.” 

The Indian bowed profoundly. 

“From the Great Spirit?” he said. 

** Yes, sir.” 

More convinced now than before that Joe was a 
great medicine man, endowed with power to heal the 
sick, to give success in war and the chase, or to harm 
them with an evil eye, Dertejap and his followers 
treated him with the respect which was due to his 
supposed character. 

They set food before him, but Joe, though very 
hungry, stopped only to swallow a few large mouth- 
fuls before resuming his negotiations in behalf of his 
friends, from whom he had been absent so long that 
he feared they might return to their boats without 


It won't come off. I 


im. 

He informed Dertejap of the nature of his errand, 
told him of the money which he had given to the 
centenarian, which, by the way, that old functionary 
was keeping very close and showed no disposition 
to disgorge. ; 

Dertejap listened with evident surprise to this 
story, then addressed a few sharp words to the aged 
chief, who nodded his head quickly in reply—as if 
he had only just remembered it—and handed out 
about half the coin, after which he seemed to re- 
laspe into a comatose state. 

“Ts this all?” the younger leader asked, at the 
same time handing the money back to Joe, compelling 
him to take it. 

“Yes, sir; near enough,” responded Joe, fear- 
ful of giving offence in any quarter. “Let the old 
gentleman keep the rest and welcome.” 

But Dertejap fumbled in the belt of the seemingly 
sleeping patriarch until he had recovered most of 
the silver and returned it to Congo. 

Then the chief addressed Joe in a sort of recitative 
chant, the burden of which was the duties of hospi- 
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tality. The strangers, he said, must not pay for 
food or rest in their tents, but were welcome to come 
and partake of their corn and venison, and the coldest 
water from their springs. Their young men should 
wait upon them, and their maidens should watch 
their sleep, and drive off the lizard and the spotted 
toad from their couch. . 

His song being ended, he added a more prosaic but 
seemingly cordial invitation to Joe to go and bring 
his friends to the wigwams, and he pointed to a pile 
of game outside the hut as the source from which 
their bountiful feast should be supplied. 

But they must come unarmed, .he said, for other- 
wise their women would be frightened, and their 
little children would run and hide. 

But Joe knew well that his white companions would 
not trust themselves so unreservedly in the power of 
the red-men. 

“T thank you very much,” he said, “but they 
are afraid to leave all their rifles and revolvers, be- 
cause some bad Indians from another tribe might come 
along and steal them. They are afraid to go out of 
sight of their boats, too, because there is a little 
canton in each of them which might get thrown into 
the lake.” 

The Indians looked at each other in alarm at this 
intelligence, and even their leader seemed discon- 
cerned, for savage men, it is well known, have a 
most exaggerated opinion of the power of artillery. 

“What! Have my white brothers brought thun- 
der guns here?” asked Dertejap. 

“Yes, sir! Thunder and lightning, sir, and 
brimstone. They could blow all your wigwams 
right up tothe sky, sir; bat they are good men, and 
they won't do it—not atall. They only want vic- 
tuals, and they are quite willing to pay for them. I 
think you'd better send two or three quarters of 
deers, in Dirtychap,and take the money, and 
that will be the end of it.” 

The chief consulted with a few of the braves, 
and in a few moments, to the great joy of Congo, he 
announced their decision to send the largest deer, 
and some sweet corn dried on the ear; but said 
that they would take no money from their white 
brothers. 

“It is a gift,” said Dertejap; “speak no more of 
it. Four of my young men shall carry it.” 

But here arose another difficulty. The bearers of 
the provisions would discover and report that the 
straugers were unarmed, and if the Indians were evil- 
disposed they might pursue and attack them before 
they could get to their boats, or at least before they 
could obtain a safe offing. 

Doubtless, also, they had canoes moored some- 
where by the shore, with which they would give 
chase upon the water. 

These thoughts occurred to the sagacious Joe, 
and he tried hard to avert the danger by proposing 
to take a single quarter of the venison to his friends, 
and then return to get another, which he said would 
be enough to last them several days until they came 
where food was plenty. 

He would not trouble “ the gentlemen” to carry 
it for him—not at all. 

But Dertejap was equally polite, and would hear 

of no such arrangement. His young men were idlo. 
Three of them at least should go with his guest, each 
carrying one quarter of the venison, while Congo 
himself might, if he chose, shou!der the fourth. He 
seemed very amiable—his eyes gleamed with a soft, 
genial light, and it was not easy to doubt that he was 
acting in perfect good faith. 
_ Finding it useleas farther to protest, Joe acquiesced 
in his plan, trusting to his white friends to foresee 
and in some way avcid the danger—if danger there 
were, 

The quarters of a large buck, which had been 
skinned and cut up where it fell, were quickly se- 
lected, and the three porters being designated by 
their chief, at once took their stations near their re- 
spective loads, prepared to shoulder them and to fol- 
low Congo as soon as he was ready to start. 

“Good-bye, then, captain,” said Joe, extending his 
hand to Dertejap. “If you come my way give me a 
call, sir, and 1’ll be glad to see you.” 

“ Wait!” said the chief, who was not yet ready 
to let his visitor depart, for he had given orders to 
have a patient brought in to obtain the benefit of his 
healing powers. 

, In a few minutes a tall, olive-coloured lad was led 
in, and was conducted up to Joe, evidently in a state 
of considerable apprehension. . 

“Him bad,” said the chief. “Burn, burn now, by- 

and-bye shaky, shaky with cold—understan’ ?” 
Goodness gracious! yes. He’s got the fever 
ague, man, I suppose.” 

“Cure him!” said Dertejap. 

- ho i I cure him 2?” 

es. You wise man— ici - i 
the’other, ashe medicine man,” replied 

Joe laughed and reflected. It could do no harm to 





encourage this notion, and might do some good. He 
happened to have in his pocket the corkscrew with 
which he had opened the brandy bottle on the raft, 
and he was pretty sure that the Indian had never seen 
any such utensil, 

He took it out gravely, opened it, and all crowded 
nearer to see. It was a large one, of shining steel, 
which had belonged to the steward’s department in 
the lost steamboat. 

“ Did you ever see anything like this before ?”” he 
asked of Dertejap. 

The chief shook his head solemnly, and gazed with 
awe at the mysterious implement. 

“Tt’s a screwemcorkibus.” 

“Dh! Good!” 

“Tt draws out the sickness, sir. Make the boy sit 
down, and you all keep very still and I’!l show you.” 
Joe said this very gravely, and his orders bei 

promptly obeyed hs approached the alarmed lad 
slowly introduced the end of the corkscrew into one 
of his ears, and turned it around several times, being 
careful to inflict no wound, 

Then removing it, he affected to examine the 
spiral part very carefully—wiped it—pronounced it 
all right, and repeated the operation on the other ear, 
the savages manifesting the most profound interest, 
and fairly holding their breath in order to preserve 
the strict silence which had been enjoined. 

“That is all,” said Congo, solemnly. “I have 
drawn the fever out of one ear, and the ague out of 
the other. In two the boy will be well, sir. 
He will never shake again, efter that.” 

Dertejap asked permission to examine the wonder- 
ful instrument with which this cure had been wronght, 
and he handled it fora minute or so with the greatest 
respect, while others of the warriors pressed for- 
ward and barely touched it with their fingers, per- 
haps thiuking that they ¢hus secured to themselves 
immunity from the dreaded disease. 

The chief returned it to Congo with « regretful 
look at parting with euch a treasure, and Joo was 
about maganimously presenting it to him, when it 
occurred to him that such a course would have a 
tendency to lower their estimation of its powers and 
his own. 

He therefore wiped it carefully, closed it, and re- 

turned it to his pocket, after which he again essayed 
to depart, but the red-men had not yet done with 
him. They brought forward their guns, their fish- 
ing-tackle, and their bows and arrows, and begged 
that the medicine man would pass them through his 
hands, which process they believed would impart 
some of his mysterious power to them. 
_ Joe complied, repeating the chorus of an old song 
in a croaking, raveu-like voice, as he manipulated 
the weapons, and thus giving the most unbounded 
satisfaction to the red-men. 

“ If them guns and bows don’t shoot straight after 
this, gentlemen, it will be your own fault,” he said ; 
“and if you put good bait on them hooks and go 
where the fish are, you will catch them. Mind, I 
tell you! How do you feel?” 

This question was addressed to the lad, who did 
not understand it until it was repeated by the chief 
in the Indian tongue, when, according to that lin- 
guist’s report, he replied that he felt “ much gooder.”’ 

“ All right,” said Joe, “ you just wait a day or two 
and you won’t know yourself. Good-bye, Mr. Der- 
tejap, good-bye, gentlemen and ladies. The old 
Sraodfather is asleep, I see, so I won't shake hands 
with him.” 

So Congo and his followers at last set out, each 
bearing his back-load of venison. 

(To be continued.) 











Tue Grrsy “ Herr APPARENT.”—John Robertson, 


the gipsy “heir apparent,” whose mother, the re- 
cognized Quewn of the Cairds, holds court at Yetholm, 
close to the English border, was recently sentenced to 
forty days’ imprisonment with hard labour, for assault- 
ing and robbing a travelling comedian and his wife. 

Betunat GREEN Mus;umM.—We understand that 
the Queen, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of 
Abercorn, the Marquis of Westminster, Lord Etcho, 
Sir Richard Wallace (who with characteristic phi- 
lanthropy wiil send his splendid Hertford Gallery 
collection of pictures), Sir Coutts Lindsay, and others, 
will lend works of art to the Fire Art Galleries in 
the new Bethnal Green branch of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

Care or Toots AND ImPLEMENTS.—The injury 
done to hand tools and implements by long exposure 
to rain and sunshine often amounts to more than 
the wear and tear. Hven when implements are 
made entirely of iron and other metal, the scales of 
rust that will form on smooth and bright surfaces in 
a few days will often injure the parts more than the 
actual wear during the season. A hand-hoe is fre- 
quently left with the bright blade covered with wet 
earth pressed down on the surface, thus facilitating 
the formation of a Shick scale of rust, which wears 





out the steel and makes the tool work unaccount- 
ably hard. It should be one of the inflexible rules of 
the garden to wipe the bright surfaces of all tools 
daue anh-cvcer tee parte with any kind of oil or 
grease that contains no saline matter. The wood- 
work of hand tools and implements, even when 
painted, is often seriously injured by rain, dews, and 
sunshine. Water and dampness will raise the grain 
of the timber, settle in the joints, and hasten their 
decay ; and the a = X. — the pow 4 
warp, contract, an: ist the wooden parts to suc! 
an extent asto cause more damage thar all the work 
that has been done with it. 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 


——_—__>——— 
CHAPTER XXXIII; 

Tur dying man clenched the bed clothes,and began: 
his confession at once, with feverish raj : 

“T told you I was Mr. Geoffrey. Ly ‘se valet 
twenty years ago. It’s nigher on five-and-twenty 
since I first entered his service, and a very good place 
it was. He was a stern man, he liked to have his. 
own way, bat he was free with his , and a 
kind enough master. When I hac been with him 
well upon four years Robert Lisle came as secretary 
and companion like. I can see him now !”-— and the: 
man’s eyes looked dreamily before him as he spoke. 
“A tall, well-made young man, and the handsomest, 
I think, Lever saw. There were a great many gentle- 
men, and baronets, and lords, used to visit Lyndith. 
Court at September and Christmas, but there wasn’t. 
one among them, lordg and all, looked half as lordly, 
to my mind, as he did, He was clovererthan master,. 
and wrote his speeches and leaders for our county 
paper, and letters, @mdall that. Master set no end 
of store by him mnéil the got to hate him; and to 
them he hated he was remorseless! 

“Master's niece came home from school; and a. 
rare she was, only sixteen, with big black 
eyes and yellow hair—the kind of beauty you don’t 
often see. She was brought home from boarding- 
school to live in the house with a young man as 
handsome and as clever as this Mr. Lisle. And we in 
the servants’ hall just saw how it would be from the 
first. But master—lauks, sir, it’s wonderful how 
blind the smartest people be aboutsome things—these 
sort of things particularly—master he was like a 
mole. They were courting from the first day, and 
he couldn’t see what was going on under his very 
nose, 

“T used to watch ’em in the pleasant moonlight 
nights walking up and down under the trees; and 
time and again it was on the tipof my tongue to give 
Mr. Lyndith ahint, But 1 wasa keeping company 
with a young woman—the upper housemaid she was 
—and she wouldn't hear tell of it. Allthe women in 
the house were half in love with this Robert Lisle ;. 
his good looks, and his geutlemanlike ways, and his 
pleasant voice, took them all down somehow. ‘ And,’ 
says Lucy, ‘our master’s old enough and big enough 
to look after his own niece, and it’s not for playing 
the spy on her you get your wages. He'll find it 
out soon enough.’ 

“That week Miss Olivia went to Scotland on a 
visit, and the week after—I think it was—Mr. Lisle 
followed her. And Lucy saysto me: ‘Mind, James, 
Miss Olivia and Mr. Lisle will be married in Scot- 
land as sure as I'm talking to you. And won’t master 
be tearing mad when he finds it out!’ 

* You see, sir, this Mr. Lisle, though he looked and 
spoke and had the education of areal gentleman, was. 
only the son of a yeoman farmer. 

“ Well, sir, Lucy was right—they did get married 
in Scotland, and came home, not together, but follow- 
ing each other very soon. To this day I remember 
what happy, happy faces those two had—how miss 
danced about the house like sunshine, and ber laugh 
was the prattiest, sweetest music I ever heard. 

“Mr. Lisle didn’t say much or laugh much—it 
wasn’t his way—but somehow he looked taller and 
nobler and hanisomer than ever, and his pleasant 
eyes seemed smiling for very joy whenever they 
looked at you. 

“Miss begged hard not to be sent back to school, 
but to stay.at the ‘dear old court,’ as she called it, 
und her uncle, who was fond of her.in his way, con- 
sented, 

“ For four months more they went on together, and 
he neither saw nor guessed a word of what every one 
in the house knew perfectly. 

“ But it couldn’t go on so for ever; he found it out 
at last. He never said a word—that wasn’t his way 
—he just whisked his niece away from Staffordshire 
without a word to any one. When he came back 
alone, still pleasant and easy, he sent for me, and 
asked me if I would like to earn five hundred 
pounds. 

“You may guess what my answer was. I was 
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always fond of money, and I wanted to marry Lucy, 
and set up a public-house when I’d saved money 
enough. I would have done a good deal for half or 
quarter the money, but I did refuse at first when he 
told me what he wanted me to do. 

‘He made me take my solemn oath never to.speak 
of what passed between us while I lived, and I took 
it. I never broke that oath till now, but I can’t— 
oh, good Heaven!—I can’t die with my wicked story 
untold! 

“He told me Robert Lisle had married his niece 
in Scotland, and that Sir Vane Charteris, to whom 
she had been engaged since she was fourteen, would 
hold him responsible. 

“ A Scotch marriage was no marriage, he said, but 
thelawcouldn’t prove that without the publicexposure 
of his niece, and that Sir Vane would never hear of. 
Robert Lisle must just be got quietly out of the 
country for good and all, and Miss Livy married to 
the baronet as if nothing had happened; and I was 
to help him to do it, 

“That night he would place, in my presence and 
in Lisle’s, a sum of money and a quantity of valuable 
jewels in the little safe in his library, leaving them 
in Mr. Lisle’s charge, and going away himself as if 
for a few days’ absence. And when he was gone he 
would write a letter, as if comirg from Miss Olivia, 
asking her husband to come to her at once. He 
would go for certain and take his portmanteau with 
him. , 
‘What he wanted me to do, and would pay me five 
hundred pounds to do, was to take the money and 
jewels out of the safe, and sew them up carefully in 
the lining of Mr. Lisle’s portmanteau, They would 
be found there, and the threat of transportation would 
make him fly the country. And he gave me the 
duplicate key of the safe, 

“ Well, sir—it’s a bad thing to tell—but I didit. I 
took the five hundred pounds, and I sewed up the 
money and jewels in the poor young gentleman's 
travelling-bag. It all turned out as master had 
foreseen ; he got the letter, he packed his clothes, and 
started for London, and he was taken there and 
searched, and the valuables f@uud, 

“The next I heard he had left England, I got my 
five hundred pounds—my wages of sin—and I left 
Mr. Lyndith’s service, and married Lucy, and set up 
the public-house. But I never prospered, Luck 
went against mefrom the first. The money was ill- 
gotten—it was blood-money—aud everything went 


wrong. I couldn’t forget what I had done, It, 


haunted me as if I had committed a murder, by day 
and night. I took todrink to drown thought, but I 
couldn’t drown it. I knew I had made two innocent 
people miserable for life. 

“Two years after our marriage Lucy died; and 
then I got quite desperate, and the money went. and 
went ; and at Jast I was ruined outright. And from 
that day Ihave been a drunken vagrant, and now 
I'm dying here, and I couldn't die with it on my 
soul. Have you got it all down—all—all?” 

He raised himself once more on his elbow, look- 
ing more like a galvanized corpse than a living be- 
ing. 
“All,” replied Lord Montalien, ‘‘ Are you able to 
sign this paper?” 

“ 1’ll try—give me the pen.” ; 

The door opened at the last word, and Mrs, Young, 
the landlady, entered with an elderly man, a clergy- 
man. 

* Just in time to witness this man’s signature,” re- 
marked his lordship, coolly. “He is dying, es¢ays,” 
addressing the clergyman, “and bas made a deposi- 
tion which I have taken down. Will you just witness 
his signature, and affix your own ?” 

It was done. Lord Montalien folded up the paper 
and arose, 

“ Your wishes, my poor fellow, shall be carried out 
to the letter. The lady for whom it is designed is 
known to me, and will receive it at once. Set your 
mind at rest about that,” 

He quitted the room—the precious paper in the 
breast-pocket of his coat; his eyes shining with a 
green, cat-like light. 

“So Paulina Lisle is the elder danghter of Lady 
Charteris, and inherits by law my lady’s six thousand 
@ year iv addition to her father’s fortune. Yes, yes! 
If 1 had never made the resolution of marrying her, 
willivg or unwilling, 1 would do so now. Why, she 
will be one of the richest heiresses in the United 
Kingdom! Whether you like it or not, you shall be 
my wife, my peerless Paulina!” 

Then a vision rose before him of Paulina as he bad 
seen her the night before—shining like a fairy, in 
pink silk, and tulle pnffings, aud dewy rosebuds in her 
golden hair—a vision whose very recollection seemed 
to light up the dingy lodging-house by the Strand. 

“ Now for the other,” he thought, opeuing Alice’s 
door—alas! poor Alice! “ What an inconceivable 
dojt I bave made of myself about this milk-avd- 
water, insipid, weeping nonentity! But she shall be 








disposed of as surely and safely as Geoffrey Lyndith 
got rid of Robert Lisle.” 

She sat shivering before the smouldering fire as 
he entered, and rose up without a word as he ap- 
proached, 

The dull daylight was fast fading now, but in the 
glow of the fire he could see the dead whiteness of her 
face—such @ contrast to that other face—fresh, smil- 
ing, rose-crowned | 

“Awake, Alice?” he said, kindly. “It is two 
hours since I first came, and yon were asleep on the 
lounge yonder, and J would not disturb you. I 
have been sitting since with a poor, dying man up- 
stairs.” 

She looked and listened in pale amazement. 

Frank Earlscourt sitting two hours with a dying 
pauper! 

“T trust I see you in better spirits than yester- 
day?” he wenton. “How do you like your new 
lodgings ?” 

wm have not thought about them. They are very 
well.” 

Her spiritless voice, her spiritless attitude, told 
te plainly than words the story of her crushed 

rt. 


“ You will remain bere quietly forthe present ; and 
if [should not be able to.come to you as often as you— 
as I myself would like, you must promise me to be pa- 
tient—not to write to me.again. You promise this, 
Alice ?’’ 

“T promise.” 

“Of course I don’t like to see you unhappy, or 
solitary, or that; but, unfortunately, in our position 
it is inevitable, I have made a tremendous sacrifice 
foryou, Don’t.be less generous, Make this concession 
to me. Wait until I give you leave to speak. You 
understand, Alice ?” 

“T understand.” 

She answered him as an automaton might, never 
lookivg up from the fading fire, 

“ You will obey 2?” 

“TI will obey.” 

“On no account must you admit my brother or 
Stedman, or any of the people we know. Go out as 
little as possible, and when you do go out wear a 
thick veil. Inafew weeks, at most, I will find you 
@ pleasant country home, where you will wait, in 
peace aud comfort, until I can bring you forward as 
—as Lady Montalien! Yon pledge yourself to all 
this, Alice, and you will try not to feel lonely and 
low-spirited ?” 

She lifted her eyes to his face for the second time 
since his entrance—such hopeless, hopeless eyes, 

“I will try,” she:angwered, in a voice more mourn- 
ful than death, 

“ Then good-bye, Alice, Keep up your spirits, and 
don’t be discouraged if I shouldn’t be here again for 
a couple of weeks, Trust.me that I will come as soon 
asIcan. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

_ She said it as mechanically as the rest, not stir- 
ring. oo 
He put on his hat, opened the door, turned, came 
back, stooped and kissed her. For the last, the 
only time, a pang of compassion touched his heart of 
stone. 

“ My poor little Alice!” he said, “ good-bye.” 

Then he was gone, 

Back to that bright other world he went—back to 
the velvet-hung, wax-lit world where lovely Paulina 
Lisle shone a queen} 

Alice stood where he had left her, neither stirring 
nor moving for hours and hours. An outcast—from 
home, from parents, from friends, fram love—alone 
for ever and ever! 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 

On the day succeeding this memorable second of 
November Sir Vane Charteris took his family to 
Brighton to spend the remainder of the season. He 
had hired a large furnished house on the East Cliff. 

The situation was charming—the broad bright sea 
spread away and away until it melted into the broad 
bright sky. 

On very clear days you saw the bold coast of 
Dieppe from the windows, and the Chain Pier glim- 
meriug in the frosty November sunshine below the 
cliff. 

Miss Lisle, for whose benefit the removal had chiefly 
been, enjoyed Brighton amazingly. 

In the first place, there was the sea, and Paulina 
loved tie sea, then there were long canters over the 
golden Sussex downs, until the young lady’s eyes 
slioue like diamonds, aud the usually pale cheeks like 
August roses. 

There were the pleasant sunny afternoons, when 
in the most ravishiug of Parisian toilots, she loitered 
along the parade, listening to the band, and the airy, 
gallant nothings of sundry officers quartered at the 
Brighton Barracks. She drove to the Dike, ia the 
loveliest little turn-out, with cream-coloured high- 





steppers, for which her guardian had given a mog 

fabulous price at T'attersall’s, handling the ribbons 

like “ Four-in-hand-Fossbrook” himself, to the ad- 
miration of all beholders. She was the chief aim 
for all the lorgnettes at the pretty little theatre ; and 
she went night after night to the Pavilion, where 
Patti was enchanting the Brighton world. She went 
through the whole conrse of Brighton amusements, 
dining, dancing, promenading, theatre-going—and 
she never grew weary ; her bright eyes never dimned 
nor her smiles faded. She was the reigning beauty 
and belle ere she had been a week in the place, count- 
ing her admirers by the dozen, and flirting, I am 
afraid, inthe most unconscionable manner. Andon 
rainy days there were heaps of new music to practise, 
heaps of new novels to read, and for only two years’ 
study Miss Lisle’s playing and singing were really a 
marvel—her voice, some very enthusiastic admirers 
protesting, equal to that of Patti herself! 

So Miss Lisle was fairly launched upon the 
sunny sea of society, for which she had been made, 
There was only one drawback to all this blissful 
enjoyment—Lord Montalien, her ogre, who persisted 
in escorting them everywhere, on being the com- 
panion of her gallops over the downs, her drives, her 
walks, and banging on the back of her chair at the 
theatre all the evening long. He was at the baro- 
net’s house by night and by day ; he dined invariably 
with the family, whenever they dined at home, and 
half-worried Paulina into a fever with the zeal and 
oppression of his devotion. People began to link 
their names together. 

Montalien was a shrewd fellow—always liked 


moxey, and he was goingin for Miss Lisle. Deuced’ 


deep fellow, a miser at heart, not a bit like the Earls- 
courts—a shabby beggar, too, at bottom—it was @ 
pity so glorious a girl stiould be flung away upon 
such a cai ! 

At the close of the second week Miss Lisle herself 
rebelled. She had been trying for days back to 
throw off the yoke, but in vain; there was a quiet 
power and determination about his lordship that bent 
most peuple to his resolute will. But this young 
lady of eighteen had a will of her own, quite as 
strong as his when she chose to assertit. She had 
disliked Lord Montalien always, she simply detested 
him now. 

His eyes, his smile, when bent upon her revolted 
her; the cold touch of his fingers made her shudder 
with aversion ; he stifled her when he stood beside 
her at the piano. He was fast becoming the bug- 
bear of her life. 

She could not eradicate from her mind the belief 
that he was the man who, under pretence of marriage, 
had lured away from her home the friend she loved. 
Pretence—for of late the sickening conviction that it 
had been only pretence had dawned upon her. She 
felt sure that he, with his artful character and 
subtle wiles, was the villain, and she hated him ac- 
cordingly. 

Paulina Lisle was what Dr. Johnson would have 
liked, a “ good hater.” 

“Ho's like the death-head at the Egyptian ban- 
quets,” she sail to Mrs. Galbraith, bitterly; “ always 
present and always spoiling my pleasure. Why does 
he make pretence of stopping at the ‘Ship Hotel’? 
Why doesn’t he fetch his belongings, and take up his 
abode at once in this house? He is like one’s shadow, 
or one’s poodle, following for ever, no matter where 
one goes, Can't he see he is not wanted ?” 

“My dear, what language!” exclaimed Mrs. Gal- 
braith. “ His lordship’s attentions are most flutter- 
ing to you. It is plain enough to be seen he is quite 
infatuated ; and it would be a brilliant—yes, a splen- 
did match for you. His income is clear fifteen 
thousand a year, and the title one of the oldest in 
Britain,” 

“J don’t object to the title or the income,” replied 
Miss Lisle, with candour; ‘the man I abhor!’’ 

“ Abhor, Paulina! Such strong language—— 

“Is not youngladylike, 1 know; but my feelings 
are strong, Mrs. Galbraith, and my manners have not 
the repose which marks my Lady Vere de Vere. 
When | feel strongly I must speak strongly ; and I 
detest, abhor, and hate Francis Earlscourt, Lord Mon- 
talien! There!” 

Perhaps Paulina never really looked so pretty as 
when in a passion, Her cheeks flushed up, her eyes 
sparkled, her whole face kindled. 

To the eyes of the man who had entered unheard, 
and stood screened by tiie curtained arch of the door- 
way, she jooked as a blue-eyed Cleopatra might when 
her Eastern blood was up. 

It was Lord Montalien; and the old adags that 
listeners never hear any good of themselves was never 
more fully verified. 

“ You surprise me, Paulina—you shock me! Pray 
let no ears but mive hear such language from your 
lips. Your dislike of Lord Montalien is inost unjust ; 
he is a model young man in every respect,” 

“Yes, I know,” retorted the wilful beauty, with a 
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shrug; ‘that's one reason why I detest him. I can’t 
bear model young men. His virtues are superhuman, 
I acknowledge ; and—I should smother in the same 
house with him! Your model young men, who 
possess all the cardinal virtues outwardly, are always 
villains at bottom.” 

* Paulina, I really can't listen to this! I repeat 
he is an excellent, an exemplary young man. He 
is the best of landlords, and bis name heads every 
subscription list for most munificent sums.” 

“Every published subscription list certainly! 
And J have read somewhere ‘ Let not your left hand 
know what your right hand giveth.’ His name heads 
those lists fur munificent sums, and I saw him raise 
his horsewhip to a beggar yesterday who asked 
him for a shilling. Lord Montalien has fifteen 
thousand a year, and heis a miser. If he wants me 
at all he wants my eighty thousand pounds to add to 
his store. As you seem tobe a friend of his, Mrs, Gal- 
braith, suppose you drop him a hint to spare me his 
company forthe future, The more I sev of him the 
more I dislike him.” 

“You are more than unjust, Miss Lisle; you are 
unchristian. I thought you were above repeating 
such cruel calumnies as these behind his back.” 

“I will say them to his face if you prefer it! I will, 
I protest, if he do not cease dogging me as he does. 
What business have people to couple our names? I 
would die before I would marry him! You call me 
unjust. Itell you Iam not. I have reason to hate 
him—I know he is the man who lured poor Alice 
Warren from her home.” 

“ Paulina! that person’s name again!” said Mrs. 
Galbraith, with austerity. “ Did I not tell you it was 
indelicate of you even to allude to her 2” 

“ Yes, you told me, Mrs. Galbraith,” the girl an- 
swered, with a hard laugh. “ You do your duty by 
me in every respect, She has been unfortunate 
through no fault of hers ; s.e is in misery and poverty, 
perhaps, and it is indelicate in her oldest friend to 
mention her name! Poor little Alice!” 

“Through no fault of hers! I don’t understand 
you. The fault was hers, and she must bear the 
penalty. You persisted in advertizing for her—let 
that suffice. She is a lost creature, whose name you 
should blush to mention. And, for the rest, no one 
thinks of her in connection with his lordship—the 
unhappy young woman fled from home with his dis- 
reputable younger brother.” 

“Never!” Paulina’s eyes flashed fire. “They 
travelled up to London together ; a coiucidence— 
nothing more, Guy Earlscourt affirmed to Alice’s 
father that he was not the partuer of ter flight, and 
Mathew Warren believes him. So do I—so does 
Captain Villiers, 

“Cuptain Villiers!” 

“Yes; he was oue of the party of gentlemen stop- 
ping at the house at the time; and he is here, you 
know. Yesterday on the pier I asked him a 

* Paulina! you asked him!” 

“Don't faint, Mrs. Galbraith. Yes, I had the shock- 
ing audacity to ask him if he could throw any light 
on the subject—if he believed Lieutenant Eariscourt 
to be the man with whom she fled. And he said no, 
emphatically no. They all admired ber—he, Sir 
Harry Gordon, Lord Montalien, and Guy—Guy least 
of all; Guy in the way of courtship never.” 

“ Perhaps he told you also whom he «id suxpect ?” 

“No; men don’t tell of each other; be did not. 
But unless Alice herself came before me, aud told me 
Lord Moutalien was guiltless, I would not believe 
it. Now you know why I dislike him! His conduct 
to his brother, too, is abomiuable, Three times last 
week Guy was arrested for debt, and taken to some 
horrid place—a ‘sponging-house’ Captain Villiers 
called it; and not once did Lord Montalien, with his 
fifteen t:ousand pounds a year, come forward to aid 
him. No, he leit itto his old maiden auut. Who 
could like such a man as that? Why doesn't he pay 
his brother's debts as an only brother should? ” 

“ You talk like a child, Paulina. Guy Euarlscourt 
deserves neither your pity nor his brother’s help. He 
is one of the fastest, most reckless young men of his 
day, possessed of every vice under Heaven; I 
believe i 

“That will do, Mrs. Galbraith! Who is calumni- 
ating the absent now? With all his vices 1 be ieve 
he is far the better man of thetwo. He used to have 
@ heart, at least. Lord Moutalien, like the goddess 








Miverva, was born without that inconveuient appen- 
dage. Aud now,” she added, pulling out her watch, 
aud with her brightest smile, “if we have done quar- 


relling, suppose we go for a drive ?” 

Quarrels like this were of no rare occurrence be- 
tween Mrs. Galbraith aud her charge. M:s. Galbraith 
had the stereotyped idea of whata young lady should 
be—low-voiced, calm-pulsed, a gentle nbuuentity, who 
did what she was wld like a guod child, wo had no 
ideas of her own whatever, but took them as she did 
her pocket-money, from the hands of her guardian. 


Paulina was as unlike this ideal as cau well be | 








imagined; her pretty head was full of ideas—new, 
startling, heterodox—and her pretty lips gave those 
ideas utterance unhesitatingly. She was saucy, way- 
ward, capricious, with strong likes and dislikes—as 
rebellious a young person of eighteen as ever badgered 
achaperone. Perhaps it was her sparkling origin- 
ality, so discomfiting to Mrs. Galbraith, that drew 
such crowds of admirers around her. She was be- 
witching, she was fascinating, she was a Circe, the 
spell of whose eyes and smile brought the best men 
in Brighton to her side and feet. 

“I wish I could see Mr. Earlscourt,” she thought 
as she lay back in the barouche ; “I would ask him 
about Alice. He went up with her to London, and 
he may know something. I will never give up— 
never rest until I find her.” 

Miss Lisle had her wish that very night. As she, 
on her guardian’s arm, made her way near midnight 
through some crowded assembly rooms, she saw, 
standing talking to Captain Villiers, Guy Earlscourt. 

An eager light of pleasure and recognition came 
into her face. He was a spendthrift, a gambler, she 
had heard ; he was over head and ears in debt, social 
outlawry threatened him, the world spoke bitterly of 
him, his excellent elder brother hated him, and for 
all this the girl’s impetuous, generous heart went out 
towardshim. It was childish, perhaps, but his very 
misdeeds threw a halo of romance around him. He 
was Monte Christo, Mephistopheles, Don Giovanni; 
and he was so very, very handsome, poor fellow, 
and he had such a noble air, there was not another 
man in the room who looked so distinguished as he. 

She remembered him as she had seen him last, 
with the sunshine lighting up his dark face as he 
bowed good-bye. The dark splendour of that Italian 
face was a trifle dimmed now; he seemed thin 
and worn, and the great, luminous, pathetic brown 
eyes looked at you with a tired light. Withal, he 
was dressed in the perfection of taste—a knot of 
Russian violots in his button-hole-—and more than 
one pair of bright eyes besides Paulina’s turned upon 
him with shy admiration as he stood there in that 
attitude of languid grace. 

“Tsay, Guy! there she is, by Jove! and your bro- 
ther in her wake, as usual. ‘Ihe Lisle, 1 mean— 
prettiest thing the suu shines on. She rides better, 
waltzes better, talks better, and sings better than 
any girl I know; and she has eighty thousand ; but 
your brother is making play therein a way that leaves 
no room for lesser mortals. Look ather! Loveliest 
woman in the rooms—isn’t she?” 

Guy looked lazily. He had come expressly down 
to Brighton to have a look at her; but the rooms 
were warm, and not even for the beauty of Brighton 
was he prepared to exert himself. He looked with 
languid admiration at the exquisite face, conscious 
of his gaze, and drooping a little under it. 

“Yes,” he said, at last: “you're right, Villiers. 
She is handsome—always was though, I remember 
—and thoroughbred as a princess. See how dis- 
dainfully she glances at Monti! He has no chance, 
I'm certain; and I’m glad of it. It would be a 
sacrilege to throw such a girl as that away on 
Frank.” 

“Suppose you go in and win, Guy. You could, 
you know. She talks of you, and remembers you, 
and pities you for your misfortunes, as she terms it. 
Eighty thousand is about your figure ; and then it 
would be a pleasure to cut out your brother.” 

“ Well, yes,” Guy said, stroking his black mous- 
tache ; “if anything could make me enter the lists, 
it would be that ; but I don’t think I shall add for- 
tune-hunting to my other enormities just yet. Miss 
Lisle deserves a better fate, poor little girl, than to 
fall a victim to either of us.” 

“She is looking this way,” the other said, eagerly. 
“Come, Earlscourt, let us go and ask her to dance a 

“What! you, too, George, one of her slaves? No; 
the ‘Tenth’ don’t dance. Not even Miss Lisle’s 
attractions can induce me to the madness of waltz- 
ing with the thermometer at its present height. I 
don’t know that I shall trouble Miss Lisle at all— 
not worth while, as I return to town again to-mor- 
row.” : 

So Captain Villiers went up alone and wrote his 
name on Miss Lisle’s tablets ; and if that young lady 
wondered a little at Guy’s neglect her face did not 
show it. She danced with Villiers—with nearly 
every man who asked her, save and except Lord 
Montalien; and more than once her eyes followed 
the tall form of Guy Earlscourt as he moved in his 
slow, graceful way through the warm rooms. 

“ Why does he not speak to me ?” she wondered. 
“ How unkind of him! I am determined to speak to 
him, however, before the evening ends. He must tell 
me something of Alice.” 

She went into the music-room presently, on the 
arm of Captain Villiers, and sat down to sing. The 
rumour that Miss Lisle was about to sing was enough 
to ensure an audience. She glanced saucily over her 
shoulder as the apartment filled, and saw, leaning 








against a column near the doorway, Lieutenant Earls- 
court, and a sudden inspiration seized her, and the 
song she had sung two years ago at Montalien Priory, 
while he bent over her, broke like a bird’s trill from 
her lips. 
“Ah! Coun uy, the hou igh 
‘The sun bas lott the lea, re 
The orange-flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea. 
The lark whose lay has trilled all day 
Sits hushed, his partner nigh ; 
Breeze, bird and flower confess the hour, 
But where is County'Guy ? 
The village maid steals through the shade, 
on ee + | Ang his 
oO a shy, 
Sings hi ry eed pom he 
The star of love, all stars above, 
Now reigns o’er earth and sky, 
And high and low his influence know, 
But where is County Guy ?” 

He had drawn near involuntarily—he was stand. 
ing close beside her when she arose from the piano, 
and she held out her hand to him at once with her 
most radiant, her most saucy smile. 

“ But whereis County Guy? I thought you would 
remember the old song even if you have forgo:ten 
poor me. Mr. Earlscourt, won’t you say ‘ how do 
you do’ to Polly Mason ?” 

Guy Earlscourt was no stoic. He bent above the 
little hand, and murmured his thanks at her gracious 
remembrance. 

“IT had scarcely hoped for so great an honour,” 
he said, “among the hundreds of new friends, of 
adorers, who surround the belle of Brighton. You 
must pardon my not coming forward sooner, and 
claiming recognition—it was my very great modesty, 
I assure you.” 

“The first time I ever heard you credited with 
the virtue,” laughed Paulina, taking his arm. She 
was at her brightest now; she had had what she 
so dearly loved—her own way. 

“Or any other virtue, I fear. Doesn’t Mrs. Gal- 
braith do her duty, and tell you what a monster I 
am?” 

“Mrs. Galbraith does her duty, and tells me what 
a@ monster you are, But I have a great deal of cou- 
rage—thanks to my early training ; and I’m not afraid 
of monsters. Mr. Earlscourt, I have been wanting 
to see you very much, to speak to you upon a sub- 
ject the one trouble of my life, and I can’t here, 
among this crowd. Will you take me where we can 
talk undisturbed 2?” 

Her perfect innocence and the nearness of the 
subject to her heart gave her courage verging upon 
boldness perhaps. But she did not mean to be bold, 
and she went with him out on the balcony—deserted by 
all save themselves. He had gone to the cloak-room, 
and got her wrap—a voluminous drapery of soft blue 
woollen stuff, white silk and swansdown —and 
wrapped it reverently about her. ‘The night was 
mild as summer, the great stars burned in the pur- 
ple night sky, the wide, dark sea lay tranquilly be- 
neath, the music from the ball-room came faint and 
far off. 

The memory of that night, and of the girl by his 
side, remained with Guy Earlscourt through all the 
after-years—the sweet, earnest young face, the large, 
luminous eyes, the trailing golden hair, bound back 
with pearls and roses, and the tall, graceful figure, 
draped in its soft blue mantle. It haunted him through 
weary years of exile with nameless pain. 

** You know what I want to talk to you about, I 
suppose, Mr. Earlscourt?’’ she began, impulsively. 
“ Where is Alice Warren?” - 

The blue, earnest eyes were curiously watching 
him. Was he guilty? No, guilt never looked back 
at her as he looked, 

“T wish I knew, Miss Lisle; I don’t, I assure you. 
I am afraid our poor little friend has come to grief.” 

“Mr. Earlscourt, you know that some people 
say—say,” her face drooped alittle, “that she fled 
with you.” 

“TI know it. It is not true. We went up to 
town together—that was the first I knew of her 
flight, aud she asked me to see her safe to her des- 
tination. It was night, and she was afraid—alone in 
London.” 

“ And you did?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“T did. I went with her to the place, a lodging 
in Tottenham Court Road, and I left her in charge of 
the landlady. That was nine weeks ago.” 

** And you have never seen her since?” 

“ Yes, once; nearly a fortnight ago. Upon my re- 
turn from Germany I went to the place a second 
time. She was stillthere—only the pallid shadow of 
the blooming Alice you knew. But she told me 
nothing, and I asked no questions. She was known 
in the house by the name of Mrs. Brown.” 

“Twili go to London to-morrow and find her,” 
cried the impetuous Paulina, ‘‘Oh, Mr, Earlscourt, 
I felt sure you could tell me something, I am so 
glad, so thankful for this!” 
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“ Miss Lisle, I am cee? | to dash your hopes, but it 
is too late, She is gone!” 

“ Gone !” 

“Yes. The following day I returned again. I pitied 
her very much, Miss Lisle. Her wan, wretched face, 
her tears, made me miserable. I went back, but she 
had gone. The gentleman, the servant said, had 
called after I had left, and Mrs. Brown looked dread- 
ful when she went away, and he paid the landlady, 
and told her Mrs. Brown was about to leave London. 
Next morning a cab came for her and took her and 
her things away. I could learn no more—the ser- 
vant knew nothing of her destination.” 

Paulina’s face looked vary blank. 

“Oh, Mr. Earlscourt, tell me who this man is— 
this bad, bad man, who has lured her away from her 
home—who promised faithfully to marry her, and 
make her happy, You suspect—you must suspect— 
tell me who itis!” 

“Pardon me, Miss Lisle; not even to you may I 
breathe my suspicions.” 

“Tt is your brother—I know it is—he always ad- 
mired her ; years ago, when he saw her first, he was 
struck by her. He denies it; but I have vowed to 
discover the truth, and I shall!” 

Her handsome lips set themselves in a resolute 
line—her blue eyes flashed in the starlight through 
her passionate tears. 

“You area true friend, Miss Lisle, and they say 
women do not know the meaning of the word friend- 
ship for each other.” 

“T love Alice like a sister. Those I have once 
liked I like always, let them do what they will.” 

“Your friends are fortunate people, Miss Lisle. 
You should add me to the list ; it would be a splendid 
opportunity of exercising your charity. I don’t de- 
serve a friend, lam quite aware, still I think it would 
be pleasant to have one.” 

“T am your friend,” she answered, quictly. 

“What! in spite of all the atrocious things Frank, 
Sir Vane, Mrs. Galbraith and the world must have 
told you of such a black sheep as myself?” he re- 
turned, with his rare smile. 

“Tn spite of all. If one deserts one’s friends be- 
cause they are unfortunate I would not give much 
for friendship.” 

“ Unfortunate!” he smiled again. “ That isa mild 
word to apply to such a ne’er-do-well asI am. Still 
I thank you, Miss Lisle; I will not soon forget your 
kind indulgence.” 

She glanced at him, looking very haughty and 
handsome in the dim light. Then her head drooped 
—she began playing nervelessly with her tassels. He 
was in debt; she had more money than she knew 
what to do with; she felt a great compassion for 
him stirring in her heart; if he would only let her 
help him. 

“Mr. Earlscourt,” she faltered, “they—say—you 
are in debt,”’the words coming slowly and painfully. 
“Tf Iam your friend will you not let me—oh, don’t be 
hurt—don’t be offended, please—but won’t you let 
me help you? I have so much money. I don’t 
want it, and it would make me so happy if only you 
would——” 

‘ He made a sudden, swift motion that stopped 
er. 

“Not a word more, Miss Lisle! From my heart I 
am grateful to you, but you must see it is impossible. 
Believe me I will not readily forget your generosity 
of this night, unworthy of it as I am.” 

He was more moved than he cared to show. 

She shrank away a little, feeling pain, pity, em- 
barrassment in his presence. 

“I am unworthy of your compassi I 
that, Miss Lisle. All they have told you of me is 
true. Whatever has befallen me is merited. I have 
wrought my own ruin, And the end is very near. 
‘ Facilis descensus Averni!’ and I am at the bottom 
of the pit. Well, the descent has been very plea- 
sant, and when oblivion comes there will be nothing 
to do but let the waters close over my head; to go 
out to the exile I have richly earned; to accept my 
fate and sink from sight; and when the finale comes 
—a shot in a gambliug-saloon most likely—to cover 
my face and die with dignity. Am I boring you 
with a sermon? You shiver, while I selfishly keep 
you here in the cold. Don’t waste your pity on me, 
Miss Lisle; I don’t deserve it; let me take you back 
to the ball-room.” 

She was shivering, but not with cold, and she 


h, 





“was very pale in the glaring gaslight when sbe re- 


entered the warm rooms. He resigned her with a 
low bow to her next partner. 

The tears were hardly dry on her long lashes as 
she was whirled away in the redowa—tears, not all 
perhaps for Alice Warren. 

Five minutes afterwards Lieutenant) Earlscourt 
quitted the ball. By the first train next morning he 
left Brighton, carrying with him the memory of the 
meant impassioned face upon whivh the stars had 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Miss ListB was destined to have still another 
téte-a-téte that memorable night. The redowa over, 
she sent her partner for an ice—only a pretext to get 
get rid of him, however. The place was stiflingly 
warm, it seemed to her now; the dances had been 
interminable, the commonplace nothings of the young 
officer insufferably stupid. 

She passed along unobserved as she fancied to the 
half-lit, wholly deserted music-room, and, throwing 
herself into a seat by the window, looked moodily out 
at the coming dawn, 

The stars had set, faint streaks of gray in the East 
betokened the dawn of another morning. The ball 
was breaking up already. 

Mrs, Galbraith was looking for her, no doubt, but 
she never thought of that long-suffering chaperone. 
Her heart was full of a great pity for the man who 
had gone. Sentimental and undeserved, you will 
say; but she was only eighteen, and he was so very 
handsome. Had Mr. Earlscourt been the hapless 
possessor of a pug nose and dull, gray eyes he might 
have gone to his ruin without causing Miss Lisle a 
second thought; but the pale, dark face was simply 
perfect, and the large, brown eyes pathetic in their 
dark, dreamy lustre, although their owner might be 
musing on the odds for the Derby, or whether the 
bailiffs might not pounce upon him the instant he re- 
turned to London. 

As she sat there Jost in thought a voice at her 
elbow spoke: 

“T have been searching for you everywhere, my 
dear Miss Lisle. Ihave come to reproach you. You 
have treated me with merciless cruelty all night.” 

She looked around angrily at the sound of the 
voice she detested most. Was she never to be rid 
of this man? 

“ Lord Montalien gives himself a great deal of un- 
necessary trouble,” she answered, in her iciest voice, 
and ignoring the reproach altogether. 

“Miss Lisle, you have danced with every man in 
the rooms, I believe, but myself. What have I 
done ?” 

“Nothing whatever. Like Casar’s wife, my Lord 
Montalien is above reproach.” 

“ How bitterly you say that! Miss Lisle, do you 
hate me?” 

Miss Lisle was silent, playing with her fan. 

“T will not endure this!” he cried, stung into real 
or feigned ion. “ You treat me like a dog, and I 
—I would die for you!” 

Paulina raised her fan to hide a dismal yawn. 

“Extremely heroic of you, my lord. I couldn’t 
think of putting you to any such inconvenience.” 

“Ts this my brother’s doing? I saw you and Guy 
together on the balcony.” 

“Oh, you did! Idid not know you had done us 
the honour of watching us.” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Lisle,” his lordship 
said, with dignity. “You might have spared me 
that gratuitous affront. I did not watch you—you 
went out together openly enough for all in-the 
music-room to see if they chose. What has Guy been 
saying to my discredit ?” 

“My lord, you do your brother scarcely justice 
when you ask that question. Guy Iscourt is no 
coward to stab in the dark.” 

“He has a warm friend in you, it would seem.” 

“ He has,” she answered, briefly. 

“Then, with all his madness, with all his miserable 
recklessness, he ie to be envied, Yougive him your 
friendship, and you shut me out. Again I ask, Miss 
Lisle, what have I done? At least, I have the right 
to know that!” 

“ And again I answer, Lord Montalien,” replied 
Paulina, struggling with another yawn, “ nothing! 
Your conduct in every phase of life is exemplary. 
Will that satisfy you? I hear Mrs. Galbraith bleat- 
ing after her lambkin in the distance, and must go.” 

“Wait one moment!” his lordship impetuously 
exclaimed—“ only one instant! I can bear this sus- 
pense no longer. I must speak to-night! Paulina, 
Llove you! Will you be my wife?” 

He bent above her, his eyes glowing, his thin, 
sallow face flushed. The excitement of the chase 
had carried him away; her very disdain, hardly con- 
cealed, spurred him on. He knew perfectly what 
her answer would be—yet he spoke. 

She rose up and looked at him, neither surprised 
nor embarrassed ; then she turned away. 

“ You honour me by your preference,” she said, in 
her coldest voice. “ At the same time I do not think 
you.expect me to say anything but ‘no!’” 

She moved a step away, but he came before her, 
his arms folded, that pale glow in his eyes still. 

“ Miss Lisle, I am to understand you reject me?” 

She bowed her head. 

“You do not love me?” 

“T do not love you.” 

“But, Paulina, pause—think. I offer you one of 
the oldest titles in England, and my position and in- 





come are such as to prevent the most malicions from 
calling me a fortune-huuter. I love you to distrac- 
tion—I would serve for you as Jacob served for 
Rachel. I will give you time, only do not—do not 
utterly reject me.” 

His voice broke, he turned away. His acting was 
perfect; but it was acting, aud a faint, cynical smile 
curved the girl’s perfect lips. 

“ My lord,” she said, and her sweet, clear voice 
rang silvery and distinct, “let us understand each 
other. You do not love me, whatever your motive may 
be in asking me to be your wife. My feelings in ré- 
gard to you | have not striven toconceai. Before you 
spoke to me you kuew perfectly what my answer 
would be. I believe you to be, in spite of everything 
you have said, the betrayer of Alice Warren—lI feel 
it—I kuow it, as surely as we stand here. Let there 
be an end of this farce then, at once and for ever— 
cease to persecute me with atteutious as unwelcome 
as they are useless.” 

She had fairly roused him, fairly angered him, as 
she meant to do. His open enmity was better thun 
his hypocritical devotion. 

“Take care!” he said, under his breath, as he 
always spoke when really moved; “even you may 
go too far, Pauliua. Much as I love you, eveu from 
you I will not endure insult. I know nothing of 
Alice Warren or her misersble story. My brother, 
of whom you speak so tenderly, is the man with 
whom she fled.” 

“ My lord, will you let me pass? I repeat I hear 
Mrs. Galbruaitl’s voice.” : 

“You utterly and for ever reject me ?” 

“T utterly and for ever reject you!” 

* Will nothing move you-—-the devotion of a life? 
Think again—I adore you—I offer you such a posi- 
tion as may never be offered you again. You areas 
ambitious as you are beautiful. ‘Think once more 
before you refuse to become Lady Montalien.” 

“If I thought for a huudred years it would not 
make one atom of differeuce. You are right, I am 
ambitious; and to the title of Lady Monta!ien | object 
only because you offer it. Is that plain enough? 
Will you let me pass?” 

He looked at her with a sneering smile, his arms 
still folded across his chest. 

“ If Guy stoodin my place, you mean, and made 
you the same offer, your answer would be very dif- 
ferent.” 

“fT mean that, if you like. I would a thousand 
times sooner marry your brother, ruined as he is this 
hour, than you, with your spotless name ard immacu- 
late character. Let me pass, I command you, Lord 
Montalien !” 

Her eyes were flashing now—every nerve tingled 
at his sneer, at his insulting tone. 

“ Pass, Miss Lisle,” he said; “ I forgive and over- 
look your cruelty, and will still venture to hope on. 
If you knew me better you would know I am not a 
man easily turned from any purpose on which I have 
set my heart, and my heart is set very strongly on 
winuing aud wedding you. Will youtake my arm 
to the dressing-roou? You will not? Ah, well; 
you are excited now. The day may come when I 
will repeat my offer, and you will listen more gra- 
ciously.” : 

“The day will never come,” she retorted, in a 
blaze of defiance. “ How dare you address such in- 
solent words to me, Lord Moutalien? You are less 
thau man; I will never speak oue word to you again 
as long as I live!” 

He only smiled. 

“ A child's threat, my peerless Paulina.” 

But sue bad swept away like an outraged young 
empress, her eyes flashiug fire, her whole form in- 
stinct with anger and hatred. 

* A child's tureat,” sue thought, setting her white, 
small teeth. “ He shallsee whether or not I can keep 
@ woman’s vow.” 

He stvod at her carriage door when she reached it 
as though nothing had happened, and courteously 
held out his han: to assist ber to enter. Her eyes 
flashed their fire upou him as she rejected the help 
proffered, and sank back among her wraps in the 
most remote coruver. Mrs. Galbraith followed, then 
Sir Vane, and, to her unspeakable disgust, Lord 
Montalien. 

He was completely himself again—no trace of the 
stormy scene in the music-room showed on his placid 
face. He discussed the ball with Mrs. Galbraith, 
his brother’s unlooked-for appearauce there with Sir 
Vane, aud once or twice leaned smiling forward to 
ad:iress a remark to the sullen beauty in the corner, 

Dead silence followed those remarks—Miss Lisle 
could keep her word as well as he. ‘“ Sue would 
never speak to him again,” she had said in her pas- 
sion ; it would seem she meant to keep her word. 

The pallid dawn was already overspreadiug the 
sky when they reached the East Cliff. His lordship 
followed them into the house. Miss Lisle aud Mrs, 
Galbraith went at ouce to their respective apart 
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ments, and Sir Vane, yawning very much, looked 
well disposed to follow, but his lordship laid his 
hand familiarly on his shoulder, and detained 
him. 

“ Rather an unseasonable hour, I know,” he said, 
blandly, “ but could I havea word with you in pri- 
vate, Sir Vane, before you retire?” 

The baronet looked at him in surprise, and Ied the 
way towards his study. A fire burned in the grate, 
two easy-chairs were placed before it, and a pair of 
wax lights burned on the mantel. By their light the 
baronet saw that his lordship looked as widely 
awake, as little sleepy, as though it had been high 
noon. 

He flung himself impatiently iato one of the arm- 
chairs and pulled out his wateh. 

“ Half-past five, Montalien,” he said, “and I’m 
infernally sleepy. Look sharp about it, will you, or 
I shall be perfectly oblivious before you are half 
through.” 

“ I have nosuch fear, my dear Sir Vane; you will 
not go to sleep until you have heard every word, Iam 
quite sure. Can you guess, in the least, what itis I 
wish to say ?” 

“Tam no Gdipus, but I may venture to surmise— 
it is something about my ward?” 

“ Precisely, Sir Vane.” 

“T noticed she cut you dead all night, and in the 

carriage coming home. Have you and she had a 
quarrel ? She's a temper, | believe, when her blood’s 
u .” 
“ Quite right in every respect, Sir Vane. We have 
quarrelled, and she hasa temper. Now whom do you 
suppose she inherits that unliappy disposition from ? 
Not her mother, surely—Lady Charteris, it seems to 
me, was the gentlest of created beings.” 

The baronet rose from his chair—his dark face 
turning yellow. 

“What do you mean?” heasked. “What has the 
name of Lady Charteris to do with Miss Lisle ?” 

“ Sit down, Sir Vane—pray don’t excite yourself. 
I merely said Paulina must inherit her temper and 
headstrong disposition from Robert Lisle, Lady 
Oharteris being the most tractable of wives, the most 
yielding of women.” 

“ Lord Montalien, what am I to understand——” 

“That L know all!” his lordship interrupted, 


tersely. “ That Lady Charteris—nay, give her het 
rightfal name—Mrs. Robert Lisle, is Paulina’s 
mother.” 


The baronet sank down in his seat, livid with 
amazement and consternation. 

“ By what right,” he demanded, hoarsely, * do you 
dare make this insinuation ?” 

“ By the right of knowledge, by the right of tr‘ 
Paulina Lisle is the elder daughter and heiress 
the lady the world thinks your wife. Thinks only, 
for she has never fairly one second really been that. 
Robert Lisle is her husband. Pauliua Lisle is her 
daughter and heiress, a3 1 said, and your daughter 
:c—_’’ 

He paused. Sir Vane sprang from his chair once 
more, a very fiend of fury in either eye. 

“If you dare!” he cried, “ I will throttle you where 

ou sit !” 

“Then I will not dare,’”’ returned Lord Montalien, 
with his quiet smile, that was like oil thrown upon 
troubled waters. “ Sit down, Sir Vane, sit down, and 
don't lose your temper as well as your ward. It is 
only a weak man’s folly—a wise one never permits 
himself to get angry. Sit down and let us taik this 
matter out quietly and clearly if we can. | knew 
you would be interested, aud even at half-past five 
in the morning would not fall asleep.” 

The baronet sank back in his chair, literally trem- 
bling with rage and terror. He had thought his 
secret so safe—Lady Charteris shut. up in a mad- 
house, Robert Lisle in exile, and Duke Mason afraid 
to speak, bound by promise never to reveal it. And 
here, in the hour when he thought himself safest, the 
last man alive he would have suspected of knowing 
it started up aware of the whole truth! 

“ This has taken you by surprise, Sir Vane,” con- 
tinued the smooth tones of his lordship, “yet I 
have known it for some time. It is no clever guess 
work, no supposition, as perhaps you may think. ‘I 
happen to know what Lam saying. I happen to be 
able to prove it, if necessary. Carry your mind 
back twenty years ago or so to the lifetime of Mr. 
Geoffrey Lyudith, and try if you cau recollect 
a very useful valet in his service, by name James 
Porter.” 

The baronet gave one inarticulate gasp at the 
Dame. 

“ Ab! I see you do remember. Perhaps you thought 
the man dead. Well, he is dead now, and the depo. 
sition he made in his dying hours is in my possessiou 
at present. I only wonder a clever man, such as I 
taku the late Mr. Lyndith to have been, should be so 
weak as to eutrust this kind of secret to a servaut, 

Believe me, we should do things such as these our- 








selves, Sir Vane, or leave them undone. The lower 
classes you will find, as a rule, are troubled with aspe- 
cies of nervel i I think they call it 
—and sooner or later make a clean breast of the whole 
affair. Porter did. By the merest accident—oneof those 
accidents that rales the lives of us all—I came upon 
him in his dying hours, and took down his deposition. 
I have that document safe. I wonder what Robert 
Lisle or—your wife—let us call her your wife—would 
not give for it? You comprehend now, Sir Vane, 
that your secret is your secret no longer.” 

** What do you want?” the baronet asked, in the 
same hoarse voice, 

“TI want. to marry Paulina Lisle.” 

“ And to claim the fortune of Lady Charteris?” 

* No, Sir Vane; if I did I should not ask your 
aid. I promise to resign all claim upon Lady 
Charteris’s estate, and to hand over to you Porter’s 
confession, on condition that you compel Paulina to 
marry me” 

* Compel !” 

** Compel—nothing but compulsion will ever make 
her do it. She hates me, and makes no secret of 
her hatred. I have set my heart on winning her 
—I will move heaven and earth to doit, and I shall 
look to you to aid me.” 

* My lord, this is'the nineteenth century. Young 
girle are not forced into marrying men they hate, 
even by their guardians.” ; 

“ Sir Vane Charteris, it-wasthe nineteenth cen- 
tury when Olivia Lyndith was forced by her guar- 
dian to marry a man she hated! What was done 
sixteen yeurs ago can be done again.” 

The dark blood rose up over the baronet’s face. 
It was & moment before he could command his rage 
sufficiently to speak. 

“ That was different—she had a motive, and her 
uncle kept her in solitary confinement until she was 
ready to consent to anything.” 

“Her uncle, I repeat, wasa clever man. Emu- 
late his example, my dear baronet. Do as he did— 
try foul means. if fair will not answer. Solitary 
confinement will have the same wholesome. effect 
upon the daughter as it had upon the mother. 
There is your place, the Firs—solitary enough and 
dreary enough for any prison, Mrs, Galbraith says, 
Take her down there; keep her there antil she 
yields.” 

“ Lord Montalien, it cannot be done, She is as 
obstinate as she is cunning. We might keep her 
shut up there for months, and she would not yield ; 
and what would the world say ?” 


(To be continued.) 








VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 


—_— > -——— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


It cannot be but that thou hast murdered him 
So should a murderer look—so dead, so 


‘My sahib at last!” murmured a quivering voice, 
by which Hereward knew that Badoura had come 
back! 

He raised her joyfully, and threw off her mufiling 
hood, and the veil with which she so jealously 
guarded her features, and looked aghast upon the 
change which had passed over her lovely face. 

It was pale as the bloom of the acacia, thin ‘and 
worn, and dark shadows under her eyes showed 
how she had wept in her vity. 

‘My dear, dear girl!” cried Hereward, embracing 
her with compassionate love, “ how weary and ill you 
seem! Who then has pot this wrong upon you? 
Come, Badoura, tell me quickly, for I can’t breathe 
eattl I have avenged your injuries on the das- 
tard!” 

She suffered his embrace with a faint, weak flush, 
which too soon gave way to pallor again, and her 
beautiful eyes were steeped in tears as she an- 
swered : 

“My persecutor was no other than Captain La 
Mort—a eruel, mocking man, whom [ will never for- 
give for the pain he has given me.” 

“La Mort?” ejaculated Hereward, savagely. “I 
thought as mach. My poor Badoura, 1 shall never 
forgive myself for being deceived by his ruse while 
you were being carriedaway. Where is he, my girl? 
‘Lime wanes, and he may escape.” 

“Sahib, you need not look for La Morthere. I 
have not seen him since the first day’s journey 
ended,” said the maid, cresting her bright head. 

“How? You were net in the coach we fol- 
lowed ?” 

“No, sahib; I escaped from my persecutor the 
evening atter my capture. I slipped fromthe coach- 
dour when we stopped at aninn for refreshments, and 
got safely into the forest before I was missed. 
thought to return to thee, sahib, but when 1 ventured 
forth from my concealment | heard that La Mort had 











returned, looking for me, and that thou hadst 

on, in pursuit of the coach, which still continued its 
flight to mislead thee, I doubt not. Since then I 
have been tracing thee in all thy devious paths, uatil 
reaching this great city, when I had given thee up 
for lost, I saw the notices thou hadst placed in public 
places, and found thy address. And here, Hereward, 
sahib, is thy poor Badoura, safe and unharmed, at thy 
dear feet once more.” 

Hereward expressed his pleasure at her safety, 
and eagerly questioned her what excuse La Mort had 
given for his infamous act of violence. 

She painfully blushed, and hung her head while her 
dark hand played uervelessiy with the hem of her 
silken veil. 

“Tell me, my dearest Badoura,” urged Hero- 
mere anxiously, “why did La Mort seek to part 
us 


A large tear rolled from beneath the downcast 
lashes of the maid, and her bosom heaved warn- 
ingly. 

& Bahib, he said he loved Badoura, and showed 
her how cruel she had been to thee, her adored pro- 
tector,’’ sighed the Gentoo maiden, 

“ Villain !” said Hereward,angrily, “ But explain, 
dear Badoura, what did he mean by such an asser- 
tion? You cruel to me; my kind badoura! No, he 
shall eat his words ere long !” 

She covered her burning face with her trembling 
hands, crying out, in a heart-broken way : 

“Oh, my dear sabib, mine no more—mine no 
more!” and, moaning this many times, ber head sank 
lower and lower upon his bosom, while her shoulders 
shook with the violence of her sobs, 

“ What in Heaven’s name do you mean?” cried the 
startled Hereward. “Tell me plainly what that 
villain said.” 

Badoura removed her hands, and flashed a passion- 
ate glance at him as she replied: 

“ He says that my sahib loves the white lady, Lucia, 
and that Badoura stands between them. Thou Jovest 
Lucia, Hereward, sahib ?” 

Ab! it needed but that kindling eye and flecting, 
unconscious smile to convince her. 

“I am aoswered,” murmured she, bending her dus 
face upon her breast ; “and La Mort, wicked though 
he is, can speak truly. Thou lovest the proud lady, 
who wrongs thee for Badoura’s,sake. Forgive thy 
little sister, sahib; she did not know what she was 
doing, else she would not have marred her sahib’s hap- 
piness. Alas! she was senseless as the emerald bird 
in the nutmeg grove that is drunk with the richness of 
the perfume; she was intoxicated with the bliss of 
living in the presence of her Crishua, Hereward. It 
is well, sahib; Badoura will go away, and thou 
slialt win the lamp of thy life to shine upon thee ever- 
more.” 

“What a cowardly ruse to steal your heart and 
make it his own,” said Hereward, between his teeth, 
for the stifled anguish of is beloved friend cut him 
tothe heart. “ Forgetall these cruel representations, 
and be my kind sister asof yore, If Misa Chastelard 
refuses my love when | have told her your story, 
why, I must even live without it; but I will never 
abandon you, Badoura, until I can resign you to 
some adoriug and worthy bridegroom. My dear 


| girl, there is some dark and foul intrigue concealed 


beneath all these occurrences. Why should La Mort 
have chosen such atime to snatch you away from my 
protection, if not to draw me away from the Tower 
while some end was achieved? We must hasten 
thither again, and to you I commend the vindication 
of my faith to Miss Chastelard. Who could doubt 
the word of such as you? Not Lucia, who is so 
generous and pure. This service I crave of you, my 
more than friend—my sister!” 

Ere leng the party which had left Kentigerne’s 
Vaie so hurriedly six days before, returned with the 
rescued Badoura in their midst, and came as far as 
the summit of Godiva's Cliff, which overlooked the 
Tower, and village, and marsh. 

Hereward paused on the summit of that cliff 
which last we saw overhung by the drama of death 
—Godiva’s Tryste. 

As he lad paused the first time that he approached 
the heritage of his fathers, so he lingered now upon 
the small plateau which overlooked the causeway, 
and gazed upon the opposite cliff where bristied 
Kentigerne’s ‘l'ower. 

He turued tu his companions with the exultant pride 
of a uearly achieved victory shining in his eye. 

Rushing through the couniry with impetuous speed, 
he had uot yet heard of the tragical end of his enemy, 
and at this moment believed him to be awaiting his 
advance with his hired guard around bim. 

“ Yonder churl shall lick the dust before the sun is 
set,” said he, with high enthusiasm, “for Here- 
ward Kentigerue will claim his own to-day. A new 


I |} dynasty approaches for Kentigerue. I wili raise the 


crushed to their rightful places, and give justice to 
every one; I will chase the cowardly French myrmi- 
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dons of Chastelard from the room of my loyal people, 
remembering that they once were beloved of my 
father.” 

“ Heaven bless our baron, and the fiend take old 
Chastelard!” bawled Watt, waving his cap (the 
twin-brother of the venerable head-piece which had 
been lost). “And now, master, let’s to work. We 
must poke out the rats and block up the holes— 
hurrah, boys!” 

The Indian maid, who rode a small white palfrey, 
prettily caparisoned with crimson housings, lifted her 
large, docile eyes with a look of expectation to the 
young hero of the day. 

“ The sahib has said that Badoura might make a 
fitting ambassadress,” murmured she, in her liquid 
tones, which of late had grown so plaintive; “let her 
hasten on before and announce thy approach to the 
lord of the Tower.” 

“ Thanks, dearest girl; you are always ready,” an- 
swered Hereward, with an affectionate glance. 
“Take this packet, then, and deliver it only into 
Chastelard’s hands; it is my formal demand, in the 
name of our sovereign, and he dare not dispute it.” 

“And this other packet,” said she, touching a 
missive which was hidden in the bosom of her dress, 
while her luminous eyes grew deeper and darker; 
“ shall Badoura see the cold, proud lady whom Here- 
ward sahib loves, and pray her with tears to read it 
and judge of my sahib’s innocence ?” 

“Yes, my sweet girl. Who, looking upon your 
heavenly and guileless brow, could misjudge your 
words? Yes; go, Badoura, and Heaven reward your 
kind heart. Go, you Watt, as her escort, and be 
ready to protect her should she require protection. 
I rely on your sagacity.” 

Charmed to be chosen for so honourable a post, 
Watt rode behind the maiden’s palfrey, and with an 
exaggerated sir of importance waited upon her every 
glance, 

“ Farewell, then, Badoura, for an hoar,’’ sid Here- 
ward, di from bis horse and taking her 
dark hand between his.own ; “and may success at- 
tend you. I hev¥e yielded’ to your desire to do this 
perilous service—yet my heart. miszives me; should 
Chastelard offer you any insult, or should La Mort be 
at the Tower——” 

“ Badoura will be safe,” interrupted the maiden, 
‘with a gentle and quivering smile; ‘the light of the 
sahib’s eyes will, not see his messenger injured, 
— her heart is tutned away from him for alittle 
while.” 

Withdrawing her hand gently from his, without 
another word the maiden turned away, and ambled 
fleetly down the cliff, leaving Hereward. plunged in a 
tumultuous sea of thought while his followers bivou- 
acked around him and. prepared to pass the time 
‘away until the amb dress should return, 

All unaware of the eveuts which had transpired 
since sho had been stolen from Hereward’s protec- 
tion, Badoura traversed rapidly the bridle-path which 
led to the Tower cliff without passing through the 
village or meeting a living being. 

Arrived at the drawbridge, Watt, with haughty 
imperativeness, thundered at the barred gate and 
deinanded entrance in resonant tones. 

Receiving no reply, Watt looked about in astonish- 
ment, and finally determined to explore the cause of 
the \ieath-like silence. 

Picketing the twu horses in a field belonging to the 
‘barony, with that coolness which was one of his 
choicest attributes, he left Badoura seated upon a rock 
on which he had sprea/ her crimson saddle-cloth, and 
cautiously climbed the high wall, and let himself down 
into the court. 

Not a soul was to be seen. Peering, prying, creep- 
ing step by step farther imto the baron’s domains, 
Watt met nothing but desertion, desolation. 

_ He found himself at the great entrance door ; 
it yielded ; it opened; he was in the Tower un- 
challenged ! 

He listened, a gray shadow creeping over his as- 
tonished face; not asound! nota motion! Nothiug! 

The black-flvored hall was drearily quiet, the sa- 
loons, which one by one he entered, were blank as 
thegrave ; the sirong-room, where tradition had said 
‘Chastelard had bags and bags of gold locked up in 
iron safes chained to the floor, was open and empty. 

Watt started back when he saw this sight, and 
glcred with distended eyes, for to him a riddle like 
this was superpatural, 

The Tower was uninhabited—Chastelard and his 
daughter gone! 

Watt, grayer-faced than ever, marched back to the 
warder’s gate, and, finding the key on its appointed 
nail, opened the gate, and returned to Badoura. 

“They have gone, madame,” said the dwarf ; “ the 
lady too—and the ‘lower is empty.” 

The maiden’s cheek was bloodless, and slie 
breathed heavily. Without listening te what he 
had said she gazed with distended eyes upon a win- 
dow of the Tower 








“ Dost thou linger here?” shesharply cried. “Up, 
save the sahib’s beloved ; Badoura has seen the hand 
of death in the air!” 

“For Heaven’s sake what have youseen, madame ?” 
biust-red Watt, anxious to recover his spirits ; 
* there’s nothing at that window, is there ?” 

“T have seen a strange thing,” murmured the 
Hindoo maid, “ a ship gliding beyond yonder peak, 
and the face of a dead woman gazing upon the 
ship from the casement. The spirit of the sahib’s 
pr a shut up in that chamber—I go to gain speech 
of it. 

With polished hair, loose-cast over her rich vest- 
ments, and golden anklets tinkling, the maiden flew 
into the silent Tower, while Watt, shaking with 
superstitious fears, followed as closely as those feare 
would permit. 

Badoura rapidly traversed the spacious corridors, 
which she had passed through once before, when she 
sips Lathe aud paused at the door of the lady’s 


It, unlike all the others, was locked. 

“Open, spirit of Lucia!” cried the Indian maid, 
tremulously, knocking with her soft, brown palm; 
it hear the message that Herewad sahib has sent 

ee. 

“ By the furies; madame,” muttered Watt, skipping 
back, “if Pack going to going to conjure up ghosts 
about you I doubt but that my uncouth presence will 
be considered an intrusion.” 

“Hush! I hear a sound!” 

A thrilling shriek —a crash of something felling. 

Tw an instant Watt had forgotten his unearthly 
fears—with # yell he gathered himself together, and 
with a mighty leap daghed himself against the door. 

It yielded—he wrenched away the lock and rushed 


in. 

A figure in lustrous white robes lay like a shrouded 
corpse before the window in a swoon—Lucia de 
Chastelard. 

A large painted jar of perfumed waters lay in 
fragments upon the carpet; # full-length mirror set 
in silver was-eracked from to bettou. 

Badoura knelt by the fainting lady, and strove to 
revive her, and as she did so marvelled to see so 
pale and frautic a face surmounted by a wreath of 
flowers, while the dress was richness itself. 

At length the lady recalled her consciousness and 
gazed upon one and the other with blank eyes. 

‘Lady, I have something to say to thee,” said 
Badoura, softly as a pagoda thrush; *‘I have brought 
thee tidiugs which will heal the sorrow of thy 
heart; the sahib would make thee Lady of this 
Tower.” . 

“The sahib? ah”—and she started from the 
bosom of the Hindoo maid and gazed at her wild- 
eyed, “ Hereward is a murderer!” 

“Heaven forgive you, madame!” cried Watt. 
‘You'd say the moon was made of green cheese, If 
old Chastelard told you so he’s a fiend. Well, well, 
I'll not say a word against the old death’s-head, 
your father. Go on, Miss Badoura.” - 

“ Alas! what say you?” moaned Lucia, mourn- 
fully. “My father”—and she dropped her face in 
her hands—“ oh, my poor father, these are strange 
mourning robes!”’ 

“What do you mean, Miss Chastelard 2” ex- 
claimed Watt; “is the baron dead?” 

“ Yes, and by the hand of Hereward!” shrieked 
Lucia, in a voice of anguish. 

Badoura’s tears fell fast as she timidly touched 
the English lady’s pale hands, her bronze face was 
flushed and resolute as she strove to gain her atten- 
tion. 

“ Lady, arouse thee,” breathed she, iu a low, earnest 
tone, “and look upon this paper, which is written by 
the sahib’s hand; it tells his innocence, lady—it tells 
how he loves thee, the white flower of the frost." 

She pressed Hereward’s letter into the hands of 
Lucia, who looked at it with a calmer expression, 

“* Why do you tell me of his love, you whom he 
loves?” she asked, coldly. 

“Lady, by Heaven thou dost Hereward sahib 
wrong. He was dear to the Indian girl as her own 
soul, but never has he breathed a word, or touched 
her lips with his. No, no, proud lady, he loves but 
thee!” Y 

“Stay, madame, you amaze me!” cried Lucia, every 
moment becoming more surprised as the deep ond 
candid eyes of the maiden met herown. “ Was I not 
told that you were the avowed beloved of Hereward, 
and that immediately after the murder of my father 
he fled from the village in your company ? And here 
you are pleading for him! I cannet understand it!” 

Loathiugly she uttered the name of Hereward, and 
wiped her pallid lips as if they had been sullied by 
that which was hateful. 

“ Lady, those who told thee such a cruel tale slan- 
dered thy pure-minded lover; he is neither assassin 
nor traitor. Only read—read, lady, and believe him 
true!” 


} 





“Pure minded!” echoed Lucia, wildly. “ Did I 
not see him plunge the dagger into the old man’s 
heart, and hear him saying ‘It is you who must die, 
not Hereward Kentigerne’?” 

The ambassadors exchanged glances of astonish 
ment. 

“Saw him !” murmured Badoura, 

“Heard him!” muttered Watt. “No, no, she’s 
crazed.”’ 

“Oh! if I could but believe him guiltless!” moaned 
the wretched lady, in a low, passionate tone; “my 
heart would not reproach me with such scorpion 
stings for having spared the life of my father’s as- 
sassin!’’ 

“ Madame, I don’t see how my master could have 
done it, however and whenever it took place,’’ cried 
Slygreen, “for he has been far enough from Kenti- 
gerne for the last seven days looking for Miss Ba- 
—— here, who was stolen from him by tliat cowardly 

east— 

“Yes, that is what I cannot understand!” cried 
Lueia, with flashing eyes; “stolen from him! Ba- 
doura—if that is your name—what is the nature of 
that bond which binds you to Hereward? Your 
er your affection—what is the meaning of 


Listen, lady, I will tell thee, One year ago Ba- 
doura was married to a Sikh nabob—Meer Nana was 
his name. Badoura was in her palanquin, dressed 
in the bride’s robes, and ger med with jewela which 
caught the eyes of the sun " dazzled them; she 
was going to the abode of kv* © ulegroom from the 

@ of her father. 


“ On the way a contention :. ng the people, 
the procession was stopped, | » threw Ba- 
doura’s in to the ground- hifal riot 
arose! 

“The Europeans had insulted thew 6 guests, 
and blood was flowiug every where; Ba «.ra’s guards 


fled on every side, aud the shivering b.. i» was left 
alone! 


“Her face had never been looked upon | eyes 
of man before; now a glaring throng surré her, 
and beggars snatched the jewels from hex her 
vei?, her neck ! 

“At length a peon of Meer Nana’s ho id 
suatched her from the ground and sought to {ly 5 


was hemmed in by the mob. The slave drew his 
dagger, and would have stabbed Badoura to save her 
from the pollution of the white man’s touch but that 
an English sahib sprang to her rescue, aud with one 
fell blow stretched the peon dead. 

“ He gathered poor Badoura in his arms, and fought 
through all the maddened slaves who sought to kill 
the degraded bride, and suffered three deep sabre outs 
in saving her life. 

“ Lady, that brave sahib was the Hereward whose 
love you spurn! He conveyed me to the home of 
the English consul, and the kind lady of the house 
took me under her protection; aud when the riot 
was put down the consul offered to send me to Meer 
Nana. 

“But my husband refused me because I had 
mingled with the white men; my family threatened 


to kill me rather than receive the polluted one back 


when she had lost her caste; and the English had to 
protect poor Badoura. But I was happy, because my 
heart was full of love for Hereward sahib; and the 
white people all loved him too, and called him the 
‘general’s brave son.’ 

“ When the sahib, and the wife of the consul aud 
her little children, were coming to Eugland Ba- 
doura’s heart grew heavy for fear she should be left 
behind, and be destroyed by her proud family; so 
the consul consented to send her across the big sea 
to this strange land, where the friends of the consul 
should be her friends too, and she came in the ship 
which carried Hereward sahib to his Tower. 

“She was not happy, though with the consul’s 
friends, when her sahib was in perils; she ranaway 
from them, with her slave, and found Hereward sahib, 
wounded, and well-nigh dying, and she nursed him 
back to life; and now he has called her his dear 
sister, but you, pale lady, are his beloved one. Is 
Badoura wrong to love the brave sahib who gave her 
life 2” 

With a strange, set look Miss Chastelard listened 
to this narrative, and clenched her hands with slow 
vehemence, 

“ No, not wrong—not wrong, if this is true!” she 
muttered; “ such a man must ve a hero. Murder! 
oh, Hereward, have I wronged you?” 

She remained for a few moments gazing wildly 
into vacancy, then abruptly raised Hereward’s letter 
from her lap and broke the seal. 

“ BELOVED Lapy,— When you have read this letter 
you will pardon the audacity of my addrevsing you 
a second time upon the subject which vitally affects 
my well-being, namely, the love which I had hoped 
to awaken in your heart. In my former letter, sent 
immediately before my enforced departure from Ken- 
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t'gerne a week ago, I unveiled to you my own his- 
tory, and by what sacred obligation I have been im- 
pelled to demand my father’s inheritance from the 
man who wronged him in hisyouth. I also unveiled 
to you the desperate character of him to whom you 
announced to me, in that last sad interview, you had 
determined to give yourself in marriage. Should 
you have failed to receive the letter I shall again 
go over the ground in this epistle which I pray you, 
asa just and forbearing lady, to peruse carefully, 
both for your own future happiness and for mine.” 

Lucia looked up into the faces of Ler silent compa- 
nions. 

“ He speaks of a former letter,” cried she, “ Where 
is it? Who conveyed it? Has it been treacherously 
withheld from me?” 

‘Good gracious, madame!” ejaculated Slygreen, 
“master’s letter was brought to the Tower by the 
porter the morning after you sent him his papers. 
Where is the scamp? I'll cut his weazand for him 
if he’s gone and miscarried the missive that he swore 
to lay in no hands but yours.” 

Paler still grew Lucia as the shadows of treachery 
seemed to close around her, but she resumed the pe- 
rusal of Hereward’s letter without answer. 

“ My father, Henry Kentigerne, once baron of the 
Tower, was betrothed in early youth to Lady Sybilla 
Kentigerne, his cousin, and they loved each other de- 
votedly. Lady Sybiila, a few months before the date 
fixed for their marriage, attended the court, for she 
was one of the queen’s ladies, and while there she 
met with a French knight of family, but untitled. 
This gentleman became enamoured of her beauty and 
—— and formed a plot by which he could gain 

th. 

“ Madame, it is not for a daughter’s eyes 4o read 
what that scheme was; enough to say that it was 
successful, and Vipont Chastelard became the lus- 
band of Lady Sybilla Kentigerne. 

“You have doubtless been told that the last Baron 
Kentigerne fell in a disgraceful duel more than 
twenty-four years ago; and that your mother, Lady 
Sybilla, did well to forget so vile a lover, and marry 
another, 

“T have papers in my possession written by my 
father, Henry Kentigerne, attested by the consul 
at Bengal and several other gentlemen of undoubted 
honour, that Henry Kentigerne never fought such a 
duel, but was set upon by masked ruffians one night 
when stepping from a carriage into the Opera— 
erugged, and in that State carried on board a trans- 
port going to India. 

“After many hardships he succeeded in escaping 
from his slavery, and joined the English at Calcutta, 
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(THE AMBASSADRESS. ] 


There he rose to eminence in the army, and married 
the daughter of his commanding officer, of whom I 
am their only offspring. 

“My father, hearing that Lady Sybilla had mar- 
ried Vipont de Chastelard and succeeded to the Tower, 
being the only kin, refused from a generous feeling 
of delicacy to humiliate her by presenting himself to 
the degradation of her husband and the inevitable re- 
sult which would happen—namely, that she would 
have to give up the Tower. 

“ However he had these papers prepared, so that 
if he should be removed, and the Baroness de Chas- 
telard also die, I, his son, would have it in my 
power to reclaim the heritage of the Kentigernes, 
—_ it might not pass into the family of the Chaste- 

ards. 

“ Upon his death, which occurred but one year ago, 
aud may be substantiated by the whole garrison 
stationed at Calcutta, of whom he was one of their 
most distinguished generals, I received the papers 
from his lawyer, aud instantly started off for England 
to avenge his wrongs. 

“Not until I beheld you was I aware that Chaste- 
lard owned a daughter; and not an hour after our 
first meeting you had become as dear to me as long 
ago your mother was to my father. 

“ To see you once was to love you for ever; but I 
will not pursue the theme here—you know that I love 
you. 

“A doubt has risen in your mind concerning my 
faithfulness, but I solemnly aver it is without foun- 
dation, 

“ The maiden whose connection with me has turned 
your love to scorn is one who in her great and natural 
purity is above suspicion. I was fortunate enough 
while in India to do her a kindness, which she with 
generous heart over-estimates, and, though she has 
repaid my service ten times over, it has only been by 
the compassionate ministrations that an angel would 
lavish upon one in danger of desth. 

“If I had ever looked upon her with eyes of affec- 
tion beyond what a brother may bear a dear and 
worthy sister, as Heaven is my judge, madame, I 
would have married her, whether I loved you or not, 
rather than wound her gentle heart. 

“T can fathom who the whisperer is who has filled 
your ears with this cruel slander. Madame, your last 
words to me must be my apulogy for mentioning his 
name. 

“You said: ‘My choice has fallen upon one who 
will not call his love a maduess—his name is Captain 
La Mort? 

“My beloved lady, for whose happiness I would 
have given up all hope, so as the man you gifted was 
































worthy of your love, I entreat you to think again be- 
fore you ally yourself to such a man as this. 

“T have come by some facts in the life of La Mort; 
which I beg of you to read with attention, for they 
are backed by too-evident proofs. 

“Throughout the whole of India, even British 
India, there is a class of assassins, a regularly formed’ 
society—in fact, a religious brotherhood—called Thugs 
or Phansegars, whose avowed calling is to strangle 
human beings. They worship a dark divinity called 
Bohwanie, who loves nothing but carnage, and re- 
wards her devotees according to the number of human 
victims whom they have sacrificed. Upon the right 
arm of each Phansegar, inside the elbow, is a blood- 
coloured symbol, traced in lines fine as a hair into 
the epidermis, and bearing the initial letter of their 
goddess, and of the name of their society—they call 
themselves the ‘ Brothers of the Good Work.’ Their 
mode of murdering is by a cord leaded at the end, 
which they fling with unerring dexterity round the 
neck of their victims, and so strangle them. 

“ Madame, bear with me while I explain the cause 
of this seeming digression. 

“One night, some weeks ago, while I was ill of 
my wounds and in hiding, a man in the guise of 
these Indian assassins penetrated to the chamber 
where I lay with my servant and Seyd Ally, the old 
Gentoo, on guard. He was just about to strangle 
the slave, who had been benumbed by an intoxicating 
perfume, when Slygreen awoke and grappled with 
him. At the same time Seyd severed the cord, 
which was round his neck, by his own dagger, and 
severely wounded the assassin in the wrist before he 
escaped, which he did, owing to the oil with which: 
he had daubed his naked body. 

* Some time subsequently Seyd confessed to me 
that he had recognized the man as a European who 
had been chief of the Stranglers at Assam, which is 
one of the farther borders of India, and his fearful 
crimes had at length forced him to give up his borrid 
post, which he had taken simply to enricl: himself by 
the jewels torn from the bodies of his victims. 

“Now, madame, I have to bring home my accusa- 
tion; it isa terrible one, but I am ina position to 
prove it. 

“Look upon La Mort’s left wrist for a deep gash, 
scarcely healed, and inflicted there by the Gentoo 
servant of Badoura. 

“ Lock upon his right arm just inside the elbow 
for a blood-red tracery, bearing the initials of Boh- 
wanie and his order. 

“By these marks La Mort will be detected to 
be that crime-stained chief of the Phansegars.”” 

(Tu ve watinued.) 
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BREAKING THE CHARM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tempting Fortune,” “ Scarlet Berries,” §c., Sc. 
—_——_>——_ 


CHAPTER XIx. 

Wer.: Who taught you thus to brand me with the name 
of villain ? , 

Ulric: My own feelings taught me to namea ruffian 
from his deeds, Byron. 

Ir was late in the afternoon when Milly awoke from 
the heavy slumber into which she had fallen in 
Ariadne’s chamber. 

Thoroughly worn out and exhansted both in mind 
and body by the events which had happened in hur- 
ried succession, she awoke with a renewed sense of 
hopefulness, and availed herself of her friend’s per- 
mission to make use of her wardrobe, descending to 
the parlour of the cottage in the dress of a woman, 
which was an attire she had been a stranger to for 
some months, 

Her task had been nearly accomplished. Ariadne 
and Lord Cardington would soon have been man and 
wife, and the charge confided to her by Mrs. Mal- 
lison would have been satisfied. 

But the appearance op the shifting scene of the 
escaped convict, his recognition and denunciation of 
his lordship, and Ariadne’s high-minded horror, 
coupled with her characteristic generosity in.destroy- 
ing the forged note, had spoilt all her plans. 

Milly saw Ariadne more unhappy than ever, and 
beheld Lord Cardington, triumphant in his villany, 
go forth to prey upon the world once more. 

Mrs. Hardy placed before her sucl: fare as the cot- 
tage afforded, and while Milly satisfied her hunger 
related anecdotes of Ariadne’s charity and good nature 
since she had lodged in her house. 

It appeared that she had obtained a situation in the 
town of Weymouth, and walked to and fro night and 
morning. 

She had always been reserved and melancholy ; but 
her heart was ever open to an appeal from the dis- 
tressed, and such leisure as she had at her disposal she 
spent in visiting the poor and needy round about, to 
whom she gave what her slender means enabled her 
to afford. 

The fisherman’s wife did not understand what had 
taken place during the night ; all she was certain of 
was that those who were wrecked in the yacht knew 
her lodger, and that the convict who took refuge in the 
cottage also seemed to be acquainted with the gentle- 
man. It was a sort of mystery to her, which she did 
not attempt to unravel, nor was Milly at all willing to 
help her comprehension. 
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[FROM THE SEA.] 


Saying that she should stroll down to the sea- 
side and return at the hour which usually saw 
Ariadue at home, Milly put on a bonnet and shawl 
and wandered along the sands, which: stretched out for 
some distance, the tide being out. 

She thought sadly over her position, and the failure 
of her intrigue to unite Ariadne with the man who, 
having so cruelly wronged her, could only make her 
real, true, and lasting reparation by marrying her. 

“T have all to dooveragain,” she murmured. “ It 
is the wish nearest my heart, because it was my bene- 
factress’s wish, to make Ariadue happy, aud punish 
Lord Cardington; but after many wonths’ active 
plotting I am as far off the desired result as ever.” 

All at once she started and turned pale, pressing 
her hand to her heart as if to still a sudden pain, 
which made her reel and gasp for breath. 

She had walked almost to the ejge of the waves, 
which were now rolling in, aud carrying sume object 
in their rude embrace, 

It was this that caused Milly to shudder convul- 
sively, for she saw that it was a hu:nan being—a dead 
body, rolled hither and thither by the sea, which en- 
veloped it like a winding-sheet. 

The long, black hair, in which some sea-weed had 
got matted and tangled, proclaimed it a woman's 
corpse. 

Urged on by a strange fascination, Milly stepped 
into the water and turned the body over, dragging it 
a little way on the sand, and exposing the poor, pale 
face to the garish light of the fading day. 

It was as she feared. Before her were the well- 
known features of the hapless Ariadne, who had found 
an end to her sufferings by taking one last desperate 
leap into the deep blue sea. 

All was over now—all her suffering and heartburn- 
ing, her ever-restless pride, her remorse for the loss 
of that honour for which she had wept through the 
long hours of many a sleepless night. She no longer 
mourned either murdered mother or false lover. 

She had sinned in rushing into the presence of her 
Creator, but Milly hoped, as she gazed tearfully 
upon her, that her offence might be forgiven her, and 
that she was with the angels now. 

“Oh!” she moaned; “my poor friend, for whom 
I had hoped todoso much! Whata weight has that 
bad man upon his conscience! Why will not men 
think of the frightful misery they entail upon women 
when they trifle with their affections? If one thing 
ought to be more sacred than another in a man’s eyes 
it is surely a woman’s honour and a woman’s love. 
A hard man of the world may laugh at love, but to 
woman it is the precious, ethereal food upon which her 
trusting soul exists and has its being. Mother and 
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daughter dead; their blood is on the hands of Lord 
Cardington.” 

She had spoken almost unconsciously aloud, and to 
her surprise she heard a voice say: 

“My name again. It seems to me that my name 
is in everybody'smouth, Ah, it’s you, my little Count 
Montado! Yon little rogue, or shall I say Miss 
Haines? By which designation do you intend to pass 
in future 2?” 

It was Lord Cardineton, who after resting at an 
hotel, had sauntered along the beach to see if he could 
find any traces of property saved from the wreck, or 
discover the bodies of those who perished when she 
sank. 

Pointing sternly to the dead body of Ariadne, Milly 
said : 

“This is no time for levity, my lord. If a fiend 
can smile at witnessing the completion of his foul 
work, then you may perhaps look on unmoved.’’ 

Her body had hitherto hidden the corpse from his 
lordship’s view, but as she stepped aside he saw the 
pallid but still lovely features of the girl he had 
sworn to love and basely deceived. 

“To that fate you might have brought me,” con- 
tinued Milly. 

“ Pray don’t moralize; tell me how this happened,” 
said Lord Cardington, quickly. 

“T know nothing more than yourself,” answered 
Milly. “I encountered the body quite by accident, 
I can only suppose that, driven frantic by remorse, 
and the awful disclosure of last night, she must bave 
thrown herself into the sea.” 

“Poor thing! I loved her once, or at least I 
thought I did. Well, well, she is out of her troubles 
now, and cannot make either herself or any one else 
miserable again. It is you, my little Milly, that I 
would rather talk to in the soft language of love.” 

. Surveying him with a glance of ineffable scorn, 
and stamping her foot on the sand with angry im- 
patience, Milly exclaimed : 

“ How dare you talk to mein such a way, and at 
such a time! Have you no sense of decency, no 
self-respect ? Is everything that ought to ennoble a 
man utterly dead within you? Have you forgotten 
that there is a breach between us which nothing can 
heal and Ariadne’s death has only embittered? 
I could have forgotten my own wrong. At her solici- 
tation and for her sweet sake I might have forgiven 
you, but to talk to me of love while her dead body 
is lying unburied at our feet, insulting her memory 
so grossly, is to render you unworthy of the name of 
man. | I hated you before—now, my lord, I despise 

ou. 
She turned away with infinite loathing, and fora 
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moment his lordship seemed disconcerted, but it was | solicitor, and am, of course, a little behind the scenes. 


avery difficult thing to put him out of countenance 
for any length of time, and, twirling his moustache 
furiously with his right hand, as was his custom 
when annoyed, he said: 

“ Wliy should you always favour me with your 
envenomed remarks? One would think I was the 
greatest villain in existence, whereas I have only 
trifled with you and that e 

“Hush !” interposed Milly ; “* speak kindly of the 
dead. Ivish abuse upon me as much as you please, 
but, utter one word in disparagement of Ariadne, and 
I shall be tempted to forget that I am buta weak 
woman, and make an effort to chastise you for the 
cowardly licence of your tonue.” 

“I wish to have nothing farther to say to or do 
with you,” replied Lord Cardington, with resentful 
dignity. “I find you an extremely unpleasant young 
woman, with a romantic idea.of revenge for a fancied 
injury, and I trust we shall never meet again. As 
for Miss Mallison, I am grieved for her sad death, 
for which, however, I do not hcld myself in any way 
responsible.” 

“ You are as callous as yow are heartless.” 

“You are perfectly welcome to your opinion. I 
shall be on my guard in future against foreign counts 
and impositions of a similar nature, and I warn you 
that if I should be annoyed any more by you, er any 
one connected with you, I shall call. im the police. 
Let this be the last interview between us,” 

“ You forget the convict Rudd,” said Milly. 

“TI forget nothing. The man is mad. He told 
falschoods. However, I have the consolation of 
knowing that his desire to save lis own liberty will 
not lead him tocourt notoriety by denouncing me 
on a charge which nobody would 
moment. Ton not afraid of you, Miss Haines, and 
with a perfectly easy mind I shall leave you to act 
as you think fit, always provided you do sot in any 
way molest me. If you do, beware of my resent 
ment. I can be as implacable and unscrupulous ir 
my hatreds as any one else.” 

With this he lifted Ris hat with mock politeness, 
and left Milly grieving over the body of Ariadne, 

“Oh!” she said to herself. “ He is worse than I 
thought he was, and he would have made this poor 
girl a husband at whose companionship she would 
have shuddered. Perhaps it is for the best that she 
has hurried to her death. If her mind was 
shaken, and she committed suicide while suffering 
from excitement of the brain, her sin will not be 
counted against her, She will go among the angels, 
and her mother will know that she has gained that 
happiness which I fear was denied her for ever upon 
this earth.” 

She wended her way sadly back to the cottage, to 
give information of the melancholy event to the 
fisherman, who might apprize the authorities and 
take the proper steps for an inquest to be held. 

A few days afterwards there was a modest fune- 
ral in the cemeiery, a little way out of the town, at 
which Milly was the only mourner, 

Ariadne, while alive, had never allowed her to love 
her as a sister, which she longed to do, because she 
was jealous of ber, and fancied that in her heart she 
was a rival for Lord Cardington’s affection, there- 
fore Milly did not feel so deeply grieved as she 
otherwise would have done. Still it was a. sorrowful 
day for her, aud she was glad to leave for London in 
the afternoon, having liberally recompensed Mrs. 
Hardy and her husband for their care and attention. 

She returned to her old lodgings in Bloomsbury, 
and the next day sought Mr. Biddles, the solicitor, to 
whom she communicated the distressing intelligence 
of Ariadne’s death and Lord Cardington’s brutal and 
earcless behaviour. 

* And pow,” she added, “ my task is done. I have 
seen poor Ariadne laid in her grave, and I must place 
in your hands the fortune that Mrs. Mallison left me.” 

“On the contrary,” said the solicitor ; ‘it is. yours 
by right, and you need have no scruples in keeping 
possession of it. You have done your best to deserve 
at, as the extraordinary adventures you have related 
to me prove.” 

“T fear that though I may have a legal right to 
the money I have no moral claim to it, and L in- 
tend to give it up,” said Milly ; “can you tell me who 
Mrs. Mallison’s next heir is ?” 

“Yes. She has a nephew to whom the money 
would go.” 

* His name——” 

“Is Philip Mallison, the son of her late husband’s 
only brother,” replied Mr, Biddies, 

“ Where is he now2” 

“ His is a peculiar situation. 
the Duke of Lewes oa 

“Lord Cardington’s uncle?” interposed Milly, 
hastily. 

“The game. His lordship has great expectations 
from his grace, which Ithink are not destined to be rea- 
lized, as it happeus, curiously enough, am the duke’s 


You must know that 


believe for a} 





Cardington has behaved so infamously in various 
ways, and on different occasions, that the duke has 
virtually discarded him. I may add that I have 
related to his grace his treatment of yourself and 
Miss Mallison, for, though I am not very straitlaced, 
I do not care about a large fortune, such as the 
duke’s, going into the pockets of a man who is at 
once & scamp, a scapegrace, a spendthrift, and a dis- 
grace to the family.” 

“So that you have endeavoured to prevent a re- 
conciliation between him and the duke ?” said Milly. 

“T have, and up to the present time successfully. 
There is an open breach between the duke and his 
nephew which I trust will never be healed. But it 
was notabout the duke’s nephew, but Mrs. Malli- 
son's was going to speak, The Duke of Lewes 
hs amin 4 may call it oo without dis- 
respectful, shells of all kinds. 
men haves fancy for spending money in some pecu- 
liar and eccentric way. Some buy choice wines, 
others pictures at fabulous prices, and so 
on. duke’s weakness is # fondness for shells, 
and he has a most remarkable varicty.” 

“ What has Philip Mallison to do with this?” asked 
Milly, with a smile. 

“ He is the duke’s agent or collector, 
P was in the office of a mining agent. 
imbibed a fancy for geology, and I was the means.of 

him to the duke. 


- My 
this is to show you that he is not really im want of 
money.’ 

“Still he must have it. E will go into the world 
and struggle as best I can.” 

“IE bonowr your resolution, it ie # noble one,” 
replied Mr. Biddles, regarding the handsome girl 
with admiration, ‘“ But at the same time you must 
remember that the world is very hard, and money 
confers pleasures and benefits which-——” 

“Have no charm for me, Mr. Biddles, unless I 
earn them, and consider myself fully and fairly en- 
titled to enjoy them,” interrupted Milly. 

* Well, far be it from me to dissuade you,” said 
the lawyer. “ Yet you seem to have forgotten one 
thing.” 

“ What is that ?” inquired Milly, 


CHAPTER xX 
Here’s a good world ! 
Knew you of thisfairwork? King John 

Wortnr Mr. Biddles took « pinch of snuff out of a 
massive gold box, which he was proud to say had 
once belonged to the Regent. 

“My dear young lady,” he exclaimed, “in what I 
am about to say I am only repeating your own 
words and not throwing out any suggestion. Under- 
stand that fully.” 

“Certainly, Mr, Biddles,” replied Milly. “I am 
perfectly satisfied that you are one of those who 
would never give any counsel to one in my position 
which you thought ought not to be followed.” 

* Quite so, and sinve you take my meaning I will 

roceed. You declared tome some time ago that 
Mrs. Mallison wished Lord Cardington humbled and 
ruined, and you said thatit was part of your task to 
accomplish her wishés. Don’t you think that you 
ought to retain the fortune, and try to work out the 
ruin we have spoken of ?” 

“On reflection, no,” answered Milly, firmly. “I 
would have done so had Ariadne lived, but with Miss 
Mallison’s death I consider myself absolved from my 
engagement.” 

“ He has wreuged you.” 

“Not so deeply. You will speak truly if you say 
he has blighted my career and made me homeless 
ani self-dependent. It was through him that my 


father committed suicide and my motheris now in’ 


the county asylum. Yet no one can say anything to 
my personal disadvantaye. I can afford to forgive 
him on my own account. The world is wide enough 
for both of us, and I will seek my fortune in it.” 

“Bravely spoken. I honour you for the senti- 
ments you have enuuciated,” exclaimed Mr. Biddles. 
“You remind me of the gentleman in the play who 
compares the world to an oyster, and says he will 
open it with his sword. ‘I'he more I see of you, Miss 
Haines, the morv [ find to respect and venerate. I 
could wish no greater happiness than to have such a 
young lady for my daughter.” 

“Thank you very much for your kind opinion of 
me,” replied Milly, blushing. “It is something in 
my lonely coudition to have the good feeling and 
respect of any one in your acknowledged position, 
Mr. Biddles.” 


“Now,” said the lawyer, “since you have determined 
to be r, and to work, and to begin life again as it 
were, c®Ssting off all disagreeable memories of the 
not too happy past, what may I venture to inquire is 
your intention ?” 

Milly hesitated as if she did not know how to an- 
swer. 

“Come,” cried the lawyer, with a benevolent 
smile. ‘You must answer me. I consider that I 
stand to you in the place of a parent. Tell me your 
programme ?” 

“T have none,” answered Milly, frankly. “ Of 
course I shall keep the few pounds which I now have 
im my pocket, to-help me while I seek for work. What 
do do in my position? They advertize, do they 

wants known to the public, or they 
answer advertisements ?” 


. 


Thanking him very 
Milly went. away; feeli 
| done, for she had 
world, 


less 


she fancied she had no real claim. 

Mr. Philip Mallison was in a subordinate position 
and would be glad of a good income which would 
assist him in prosecuting his scientific ts. 

If she had never met Mrs. Mallison, and Ariadne 
had died suddenly without a will, he would have 
been the heir, and as Mrs. Mallison had left her the 
money for her daughter’s sake, and that daughter was 
dead, Milly felt that she could not justly and fairly 
retain possession of it, and with a maguanimity which 
was worthy of all praise she resolved to give it up at 
once and for ever. 

For some days she busied herself in reading the 
advertisements in the newspapers and answering 
them. Only those who have done such a thing 
know what tiring, anxious, and unsatisfactory work 
it is. : 

She spent time and money in travelling to various 
parts of the metropolis and its suburbs. Some ladies 
objected to her because she was too pretty or too fair, 
or her range of qualifications was not sufficiently ex- 
tensive. They wanted half a dozen languages, 
music, geography, history, plein and fancy needle- 
work, and a great deal besides for about twenty 
pounds a year, 

At length, being unable to obtain any employment 
unless she went into a shop, which she wanted to 
avoid doing unless driven to it by dire necessity, she 
resolved to call upon her relations in May Fair. 

With their connection, she thought, Doctor and Mrs. 
Wadden might be able to obtain her some engage- 
ment which would occupy her for a time. 

Tbe doctor had gone out visiting patients in his 
fashionable miniature brougham when she arrived, 
but the servant ushered her into the well-known 
drawing-room, and she waited anxiously for the 
appearance of her aunt or her cousins. 

After being kept waiting a long time Mrs. Wad- 
den herself came down, but unaccompanied by either 
Florence or Agnes. 

Milly got up to shake her aunt’s hand, but Mrs. 
Wadden kept it by her side, and, looking coldly at 
her, said: 

“T must confess te feeling slightly surprised, Miss 
Haines, at seeing you, and I cannot prevent myself 
from saying that I consider your visit an imperti- 
nenca, which fully justifies the strict orders I gave 
my daughters to on no account come into the room 
where you were.” 

“ What have I done, Mrs, Wadden, that I should 
be talked to in this way?” asked Milly, perfectly 
aghast at this style of address, which was so different 
to the recéption she had expected. 

“ That's w curious question to ask me—you must 
be the best juige of your own actions,” said Mrs. 
Wadden, still standing at a distance from her, as if 
she was something leprous or unclean, and occasion- 
ally raising a little gold eyeglass to survey her with 
more insolently critical minuteness. 

“Tamata loss to understand you,” said Milly. 

“ Are you not responsible for your poor father’s 
death, your mother’s madness? and have the evil re- 
ports spread about you no foundation ?” continued 





Mrs, Wadden, 
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Par | I venture to inquire the nature of the re- 
rts 2’ 

“This audacity is unparalleled. Has not your 
name been coupled with that of Lord Cardington in 
an infamous manner?” 

“Lord Cardington behaved like a villain to me,” 
began Milly. 

“Then you admit it all!” said Mrs. Wadden, with 
a smile of triumph—such a bitter smile as only a 
woman can indulge in when talking to another whom 
she dislikes—“1 am glad to hear the confession 
from your own lips.” 

“You have heard no confession from me!” said 
Milly, almost angrily. “I was about to tell you of 
the treatment I received from Lord Cardington, who 
was your friend, and to whom you introduced me, so 
that if Iam in any way to blame the fault lies with 
you in the first instance, for if the titled villain had 
uot been your welcome and favourite guest I should 
aever have listened to his falsehoods.” ; 

“Then you did listen to him ?” 

“T did. He asked me to marry him before the 
vegistrar, without consulting my friends, and I was 
foolish enough to consent. We were married. That 
evening I went to the ra and there saw a victim 
of his, Miss Ariadne Mallison, who informed me that 
the marriage was a sham, a frand, and. a mockery, 
and that he had beguiled her in the same way. [left 
the house, and afterwards became so ill that I could 
not communicate with my parents. Now you may 
judge whether or not I am to blame.” 

“Your story is very carefully told, and I have no 
doubt you have passed a very anxious time in getting 
it up so plausibly,” said Mrs. Wadden, with her well- 
bred sneer. “ You cannot, however, impose upon me.” 

“Do you refuse to credit the truth of what I have 
advanced ?” asked Milly. 

“ Certainly I do, and I beg to tell you, once for all, 
that I do not wish daughters to associate at all 
with you. If I can help you in any way—say as to 
fang, Fb poy being worried by personal solicita- 
tion, I shall not mind advancing you a trifle occasion- 
ally, for your poor mother’s. sake.” 

“To show you how much I care for money, Mrs. 
Wadden,” said Milly, who would not call her “aunt,” 
“T may tell you that a week ago I was worth more 
than at thousand pounds, while to-day I am com- 
paratively penniless,” 

“ How is that ?” 

“T gave it up for conscience’ sake.” 

“In that case you must have known that you had 
no real right to it, and I give you no praise for re- 
linquishing it,’ said Mrs.. Wadden. 

Milly rose with a weary sigh, 

“I see that it is nselessfor me to stay here any 
longer,” she said, “ or to state the object of my visit, 
but as we are talking about money I should be glad 
to know what has become of my father’s property, 
= Bd Doctor Wadden has taken possession 
of it?” 

“Your father died without @ will,” said Mrs. 
Wadden, turning pale. 

“That makes no difference. I am his only child, 
and it is mine by law. 

“Part of his fortune,if we may dignify the small 
eum he left by that name, is devoted to the main- 
tenance of your mother in the asylum.” 

“ And the other?” 

“T am not here to bé catechized by you!” said 
Mrs. Wadden, angrily. ‘ Doctor Wadden can give 
you an account of his stewardship if he should be 
ealled upon, but I should not advise you to go to law.” 

“Keep the money, Mrs. Wadden,” said Milly, 
mildly. “Ihave told you that I donot care for it. 
Be not afraid that I shall expose youor your husband 
in a court of law. I forgive you for your unfeeling 
behaviour, and hope you may never want a friend as 
I did when I entered your house. If we cannot look 
for friendship amongst relations where may one ex- 
pect to find it? Good-bye. We may never meet 
again, and perhaps some day yott may repent your 
harsh treatment of a poor, friendless girl.” 

Milly moved towards the door, and Ler aunt rang 
the bell for the servant to let her out. 

When she was in the street she walked slowly 
along. 

“Without a friend in the world except Mr. Biddles,” 
she murmured, “ I am indeed a waif and stray on the 
world’s tide. What.is to becotne of me? I had Mrs. 
Mallison’s fortune, and I might make Dr. Wadden 
give me my father’s money, but, no, I will try my luck 
in the world.” 

_ She felt happier when she had fully decided this 
important question in her mind, 

t was necessary to act, however, as her money was 
becoming, as the poet says, small by degrees and 
beautifully less, s0 she went at once to Mr. Biddles. 

The old gentleman—for he was a gentleman, and 
one of the good old school of Chancery solicitors—re- 
ceived her with his usual politeness. With his own 

he gave her a chair and said: 





“T presume, my dear, that your plan has not been 
80 successful as you expected, otherwise I should not 
have had the pleasure of a visit from you.” - 

“Tcan find no help, neitherin relations nor strangers, 
and those who ought to be most kind are the most 
cruel,” replied Milly. 

“You throw yourself on my hands?” 

“ Entirely, and if yoa can help me I shall not know 
how tothank you.” 

“That is what I expected,” said Mr. Biddles, 
rubbing his hands, smiling all over his good-natured, 
benevolent-looking countenance. “I have been 
working for you in your absence in anticipation of 
just such an avowal as you have made.” 

“ Tndeed,’’ said Milly, with a pleased look. 

“Let me explain the nature of the hint I threw 
out,” continued the lawyer. ‘“‘My rich and in- 
fluential client, the Duke of Lewes, is in want of 
a young lady to be his amanuensis, and soon. He 
does not like a man for his secretary, and as his 
sight fails him a little he prefers books and papers 
being read to him to reading them himself. The soft 
voice of a young lady is pleasing to him, and he is now 
seeking some one who can live in his house and 
fulfil this not very arduous duty.” 

“Has he ever been married? ” asked Milly. 

“Never. I believe he was jilted when young, and 
has ever since declared his aversion to the fair sex, 
looked upon in the light of wives,” replied Mr. 
Biddles. 

“ Where does he live? what is the salary? and, if 
approved of, when am I to go? There is a quan- 
— of questions for you, Mr. Biddles,” exclaimed 

ill 


y- 
“TT will answer them seriatim,” replied the lawyer. 
“His estate is in the neighbourhood of Brighton, 
between that town and Lewes—in fact, from the 
latter place:he takes his title. Thesalary will be one 
hundred a year, and everything found, as they say in 
the advertisements, which you must admit is liberal, 
and if you like to accept the post you may go at once,” 

“Really? Have you the power——” 

“ Everything is left to me,” interrupted Mr. Biddles. 
“ T am deputed to find a suitable young lady, and as I 
have kept the post open for you during the time you 
were trying to find something for yourself I have 
created some dissatisfaction. However, they will 
think I was difficult to please, and entertain a more 
exalted idea of you in consequence.” 

“T cannot thank you too much,” rejoined Milly, “for 
your truly disinterested kind It is a great ad- 
vantage in this aristocratic country to gain admission 
in any useful capacity toa family of such high rank as 
the Duke of Lewes. I trust I shall not disgrace in 
any way your recommendaticn. But——~” 

She paused, abruptly, and @ dark cloud crossed her 
face. 

“T can divine your thoughts,” said Mr. Biddles, 
with a reassuring smile. 

“Can you indeed ?” she replied. ‘* Then you must 
be a magician.” 

“ Not at all; our thoughts run in the same channel, 
that is all, because at the present moment our minds 
are sympathetic. You were wondering at that instant 
whether or not you should meet Lord Cardington at 
his uncle the duke’s,” 

“T was.” 

“It is possible, but I have so managed matters 
that the duke is deeply inceased against his nephew, 
and I will take very good care that any attempt of his 
lordship’s to injure you shall be unsuccessful.” 

‘“* My only reluctance to accept the engagement was 
owing to the fear which crossed my mind that I might 
meet him, and I know his character to be so 
thoroughly bad and worthless that he would stop 
at nothing, however base it might be, to accomplish 
his ends.” 

“ You need not fear him, depend upon it, my dear,” 
said Mr. Biddles, with fatherly solicitude, “ and if 
you do your duty you should be under no apprehen- 
sion.” 

“‘ Have you communicated with Mr, Philip Malli- 
son ?” asked Milly. 

“Yes. Ihave written to the last address he gave, 
which is at Singapore; he may be expected home 
shortly,and the news that he has come into his aunt's 
property will hasten his movements.” 

‘“T accept the situation with many thanks to you 
for procuring it for me,” exclaimed Milly, “and if 
you will give me my final instructions I will not tres- 
pass any more upon your valuable time.” 

“T will write to Mrs. Cotteram, the housekeeper, 
to say that you will arrive the day after to-morrow 
at Southdown Castle, near Lewes, which is the name 
of his grace’s residence,” he said ; “ will that arrange- 
ment meet your views ?” 

“ Perfectly !” 

Shaking the old gentleman by the hand, Milly 
thanked him over again and took her departure, more 
light-hearted in her poverty than she had ever been 
while in the enjoyment of Mrs. Mallison’s money. 








Though her past was a gloomy and a stormy one 
she was going and might confidently look forward 
to a happy and prosperous future. 

The only probable snake in her path was Lord 
Cardington, who might resent any influence she ac- 
quired over his rich relation the Duke of Lewes. 

How much she had to fear from the course which 
events was about to take she did not even imagine. 

Unable to roll back the mists of the future, she had 
only the dire foreboding of coming evil, which the 
human heart so often faintly foreshadows. 

The introduction of Milly into the Duke of Lewes’s 
household was to place an enemy in the citadel, and 
no sooner did Lord Cardington hear of the event, 
which he did in a peculiar manner, than he began to 
plot actively for her expulsion. 

(To be continued.) 


TH 
MYSTIC EYE OF HEATHCOTE, 


— ——— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Tue Christmas storm increased with every hour 
that went by, aud by midnight the snow was knee- 
“es the wailing winds had swelled to an abso- 

ute gale. 

The young stranger sed down the broad 
avenue that led to the old Heathcote grave-yard 
with a firm but noiseless tread. Once he paused, 
looking back at the old Abbey, standing out black 
and silent in the ghostly gloom. The festive illu- 
minations had died out, and only here and there a 
solitary window was dimly lighted. 

He started on again, through. the thick gloom, 
under the creaking yew-trees, up to the grand 
TODANTRN rising up white and. solemn like a mighty 
spectre. 

“In the secret vault, under the fifth tile, at the 
foot of the great mausoleum,” he murmured, again 
taking the lantern from his pocket. 

Then he listened intently, and, nearing no sound 
save the voice of the storm, with the aid of his lan- 
tern he began to examine the heavy marble tiles that 
surrounded the tomb. 

“This must be the one,” he said, striking upon 
the fifth one and finding the reverberation hollow. — 

Then, with his small chisel, he went to work to re- 
move it, but the task was no easy one, for the stone 
was heavy and securely settled inits place. But 
after a time it yielded to his untiring efforts, and 
with all his strength he succeeded in pushing it 
to one side, rovealing the secret vault that opened 
beneath. 

But at that instant, when he stood panting and 
breathless, the sound of an approaching step struck 
upon his ear, and in a panic of terror lest the secret 

ould be discovered he shut the lantern and waited 
in an agony of suspense. 

The step came nearer, a quick, military step, 
crunching through the snow, and presently a tall, 
black shadow passed him, then all was silent. 

“ That was Colonel Hernshawe,” muttered the 
young man as he turned ona dim light. “I could 
swear to his step and figure. I wonder what mis- 
chief calls him abroad this wild see 4 

Then he lowered his lantern, and began to explore 
the vault he had discovered. 

The opal ring had not deceived him, The Heath- 
cote treasures were found at last. 

There stood the heavy iron cash-box, filled no 
doubt with golden guineas that were centuries old; 
and beside it wasasquare chest, made of some scented 
wood. He pressed upou the quaintly carved lid, and 
the spring that held it yielded witha sharp snap. 
He raised the lid, and the dull gleam of massive plate 
goblets, and dishes, and all manner of quaint vessels 
in gold and silver, and bronzes, and vases of every 
form and device, met his bewildered gaze. 

A huge mother-of-pearl casket lay in one corner. 
He took it up, and unclasped the lid, and there, ina 
gorgeous, glittering heap, were jewels such as his 
eyes had never before seen—diamonds that seemed 
to hold all the glory of light imprisoned in their 
glowing hearts; great wine-hued rubies, gleaming 
like drops of fire; sea-green emeralds, and great, 
milky pearls, lustrous as Eastern moons; 

For a moment the young man gazed on all these 
marvellous treasures with a vacant, bewildered stare ; 
then he closed and replaced the casket with a heavy 
sigh. 

i And she, who would have owned all this, lies 
yonder under the snow,” he murmured. 

He shut down the lid of the queer old chest, and 
succeeded at last in getting the heavy marble in its 


lace. 
, The fast-falling snow would soon destroy all 
traces of his footsteps, so, taking up his lantern, he 
walked away like one in a dream. 

Guided rather by the force of instinct than his 
volition, he pursued his way down the gloomy wood- 
path that led from Heathcote Abbey to the Anchor- 
age. The incidents of the last few hours so wholly 
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occupied his mind that, almost before he knew it, 
he had entered the beautiful park that surrounded 
the sea-washed mansion of the Delmars. y 

A broad avenue, thickly edged with willows, 
led up tothe front wing of the house. It was a 
lovely but a wild and somewhat desolate place, 
even in the high noon of a summer day, and on 
this stormy winter night it was almost ghostly. 

The winds wailed dismally amid the willow 
boughs, and the sullen boom of the sea, as it beat 
against the cliff, shook the snowy air like the shock 
of artillery. 

The young man shuddered in spite of himself as 
he neared the mansion, and a strange presentiment 
of impending evil seized upon kim like a nightmare. 
A feeling of sickening suspense and expectation 
overpowered him—a. horrible certainty that some 
loathsome presence was near him. 

Gasping for breath, he hurried on across the level 
green and up the mossy stone steps that led to the 
stone portico. The entire house was in darkness, 
but for a single light that shone from the library 
windows ; and, glad to see that St. Denys was still 
out of bed, the young man approached it, intending 
to make his presence known by tapping against the 
window rather than knocking at the door and thus 
arousing the whole house. 

But as he approached the low, broad window, 
which opened on the portico, he was surprised to 
find it unclosed, as if some one had just entered. 
At the same instant the light that glimmered within 
was suddenly extinguished; he heard a dull sound 
like the falling of a heavy body, then a wild, gurg- 
ling cry that froze his very soul with horror. 

‘*Murder! murder! murder!” 

Three times it rang out upon the midnight silence 
before he had power or strength to move, then 
he made a frantic rush through the window, but 
only to be caught and hurled back by a pair of in- 
visible hands. Springing to his feet again to make 
a second attempt, a hot, panting breath swept his 
cheek, and a dark form leaped through the window, 
and fled past him with the speed of lightning. His 
first impulse was to follow in pursuit, but a moan 
of pain from within drew him in another direction. 

Taking the little lantern from his pocket, he 
turned on a slender light and made his way into the 
library. It needed but aglance to tell him the whole 
story. There, on the floor, weltering in his own 
blood, lay St. Denys Delmar, and a few steps 
distant, prone upon his face, his gray locks all 
matted with gore, lay the old Heathcote solicitor, 
Treherne Vant. The young man sprang forward, 
and turned his face to the light. The old man opened 
his eyes as he didso, and muttered, incoherently : 

“Too late,” he said ; “ they were informed of our 
secret, and it’s all overnow. It was—was Col——” 

But the effort of speaking was too much, the 
blood gushed in torrents from the gaping wound 
just above his heart, and he fell back a dead weight 
in the arms that supported him, 

The young man then turned to St. Denys, who was 
breathing heavily, with his eyes closed, and a 
deathly pallor on his face, and raised his head. But 
although he still breathed he seemed utterly un- 
conscious, and for several moments the young man 
stood holding him thus, utterly stunned by the 
terrible poe § and with only one feeling in his 
mind—grief for the death of his old friend. 

Soon the sound of hurried footsteps in the apart- 
ments beyond and the cries of frantic voices 
brought him to his senses. That sharp death-cry 
had reached other ears than his. He turned toa 
low lounge that occupied one corner of the library, 
and raised the body of St. Denys upon it; and as 
he did so the blood spouted from a wound in the 
unfortunate man’s neck, and covered his face and 
clothes. Still he stood there, never once thinking 
of his own safety, till the sharp sound of approach- 
ing footsteps roused him to full consciousness. ‘hen 
like lightning a sense of the terrible position he 
occupied flashed upon him, and yielding to a sudden 
impulse, as wild as it was imprudent, he rushed to 
the open window and leaped out. But his feet had 
scarcely touched the stone floor before a pair of 

strong hands seized him, and the next instant he 
found himself surrounded by a frantic crowd. 

‘“‘ Here’s the murderer! Hold him fast! Cowly 
nabbed him just as he jumped from the window! 
Hang him, the villain!’ 

A feeling of despair seized upon the poor fellow’s 
heart as he glanced down at his blood-stained gar- 
ments; but he bore himself right manfully, stand- 
ing erect, with innocence and integrity in his clear, 
honest eyes. 

In a few concise words he told his story, how he 
had come to see his old friend St. Denys Delmar 
on important business, reaching the house at the 
moment the murder was committed. Then he 
glanced about him, seeking the face of a man whom 
he might trust. Brutal, ignorant faces, cruel, all 
save one, and that belonged to Cowly, the man who 

captured him, and still held him by the arm. A 





“Yes,” he responded, in reply to the prisoner's 
glance, “ plausible enough, but not to be relied on. 
Come to the magistrate’s, that’s all that remains for 
you now.” 

The young stranger walked beside him, across 
the desolate moor, and over the snowy cliffs, and. 
following him like his shadow, silent and stern and 
determined, came the Cornish cobbler. 


CHAPTER XL. 
By the time they reached the magistrate‘s office 
the straggling crowd had swelled to an excited mob, 
and judicial authority had to be called into action in 
order to keep them quiet. The young man’s face 
was very white and hopeless as he entered, but his 
eyes were still clear and fearless, even when he put 
his hand to his head and removed the false wig of 
send hair that concealed his own fair, curling 
ocks. 
The magistrate frowned ominously and demanded 
to know for what purpose this disguise had been as- 
sumed. But the young man refused to answer; 
he had assumed it in order to accomplish a purpose 
of his own, one wholly disconnected with the murder, 
but what that purpose was he declined to state. 
Whereupon the magistrate asked to know his 
name. 
“ Carlos Brignoli is the name by which I am known 
in this place,” he answered. 
There was a simultaneous ery from the excited 
crowd, and Colonel Hernshawe, who had just en- 
tered, the terrible tidings having reached the Abbey, 
pressed up to the prisoner’s side witha face like 
death. 
“Why, Carlos, why, my boy,” he cried ; “ upon my 
soul I can’t believe my own eyes! But itis you, 
and we all believed you dead years ago. Good peo- 
ple,” he continued, addressing the poping crowd, 
“there is some great mistake here—I am willing to 
stake my life on this boy’s innocence.” 
The colonel was a great man in the community, 
representative lord of Heathcote, and the magis- 
trate and the populace listened deferentially. But 
the young officer turned upon him with a blazing 
eye. 
“T’m sorry I can’t return the compliment, Colonel 
Hernshawe,” he replied, his fine lip curling scorn- 
fully. “I should not like to stake my life on your 
innocence—but I’m convinced there’s been a great 
mistake.” 
The colonel staggered back as if he had received 
a sharp blow, and for a moment his very knees 
shook and trembled under him. But with the next 
breath he rallied, and the hot, angry blood surged 
back to his ashen cheeks, while his gray eyes blazed 
like fire. 

“Why, you insolent puppy,” he cried, seizing the 
prisoner by the arm, “ to speak to me thus, and I 
trying toinsure your safety? Was there ever such 
insolence, such base ingratitude? Take the fate you 
deserve then ; on my soul, if they hang you likea 
dog, I'll not interfere.’’ 

He turned on his heel followed by his stepson’s 
scornful laugh, and the magistrate proceeded at once 
with the examination. 

The circumstantial evidence against the prisoner 
was very strong indeed, almost beyond the power 
of refutation, and the magistrate was on the point 
of committing him for trial when an unexpected 
witness arose and made his way to the bar froma 
remote part of the crowd—a great, brawny fellow, 
with a peat head and a pair of luminous yellow 
eyee—who asserted that he had been an eye-witness 
of the whole affair, and desired to give his evidence. 
Of course he was duly sworn and his testimony re- 
ceived. 

He was on the stone porch of the Anchorage, he 
stated, only a few steps in the rear of the young 
man who had been arrested for the murder. He saw 
him distinctly, and could have touched him with 
his hand, when the cry of the murdered man was 
first heard; he had no weapon; he could not have 
committed the murder, for he was on the porch out- 
side the window. 

* But, gentlemen,” he continued, a bright gleam 
lighting his stolid face, “just as that awful cry of 
murder came ringing out I looked beyond the pri- 
soner who stood before me—through the open win- 
dow; and one moment before the light went out 
I saw the murderer—saw him just as plain, gentle- 
men, as [ see you, standing over an old man, with a 
long, shining knife in his hand—and I saw his face, 
too, and, gentlemen, therehe-——” — 

But before he could nutter another syllable the 
Indian officer, who had watched him in a kind of 
breathless fascination, leaped forward like a mad- 
man, 

“* Officers,” he shouted, half wild with excitement, 
“arrest ‘that man—I know him well, he is a 
dangerous man, a notorious character. He has been 
lurking in this neighbourhood for weeks, hanging 
around the Abbey gates, and prowling about after 
nightfall. I haveno doubt that he is anaccomplice 





sharply cut face it was, grave and careworn, 


ligh' by a pair of eyes that cut like steel. 








ning artifice, Arrest him without delay. I will at- 
tend to the charge.” 

The colonel spoke imperatively, and, being lord of 

the Abbey, his command was law. The arrest was 
made at once, and Hendrick Seaton and Carlos 
Brignoli were both committed to prison to await 
their trial at the sessions. 
Christmas morning was just dawning with golden 
tints in the brightening East, and a jubilant chime of 
bells rang through the hamlets, as the two prisoners, 
footsore and weary, reached the old Yorkshire jail. 

The cobbler plodded on in silence, without a sign 
of emotion visible on his blank face, though in his 
heart the fierce fires of hate and anger were raging 
with fearful vehemence. Yet he did not despair ; 
he was one of those men who could bide his time, 
and he believed that his day of triumph would yet 
come. 

But to the young officer, who, a few brief hours 
before, had entertained such buoyant hopes, this 
sudden calamity was terrible. The bare contempla- 
tion of the dire possibilities the future might hold 
chilled and sickened his soul. With every throb of his 
heart he felt the old opal that nestledin his bosom. 
What would become of it now? He had fondly 
fancied that Heaven had placed a great work in his 
hands—a wrong that he was to right. But it was 
all over now. And so were all his own hopes—such 
brilliant hopes based on that wonderful story that 

t Seaton told him, away out upon the 

ess sea. And that other dream, brighter and 

dearer that all! What if it were true? What if 

she still lived, lovely, golden-haired Grace? Who 

would be her champion? Who would shield her 

from the cruel hands of her enemies, and right her 
bitter wrongs ? F 

Standing on the steps of the gray old prison, 
whose heavy doors were soon to shut him in, with 
his hopeless young face turned towards the golden 
Christmas dawn, he thought it all over, his passion- 
ate heart thrilling as a dim possibility of what 
might have been rose before him. 

A voice at his elbow roused him, a woman’s 
voice, girlish, tender and sweet, that reminded him 
somehow of that dear voice whose music had so long 
been silent. He turned, and saw a young girl on 
the steps, cap tae we his fellow prisoner. It was 
Janet. The dreadful news had reached her down at 
the “ Heathcote Arms,” and she had hurried through 
the storm to the magistrate’s office, and there wit- 
nessed her unele’s arrest. 

She was a daring girl, heedless of wind or weather, 
and following on with the crowd she had reached 
the prison. And now at the last moment she 
pressed up to speak to her uncle. 

“Don’t be down-hearted, uncle,” she was say- 
ing, her brown eyes tender and humid, her dusky 
cheeks bright with the exercise of the long walk ; “ it 
will all come right in the end, and you’ll have your 
reward. We'll find Aunt Margaret yet, I’m sure of 
it. And now tell me what I must do.” 

“Take care of yourself, little one,” replied the 
cobbler, regarding her with a fond look that trans- 
formed his plain face : ‘‘ you had better go back to 
Cornwall and wait till all’s over—you may come to 
harm by yourself, lass,” 

Janet shook her curly head defiantly. 

“ I shan’t be likely to forsake you in your trouble, 
uncle,” she replied, “and never you fear but I can 
keep clear of harm.” : 

Carlos smiled in spite of himself at the defiant 
words, and the bright, piquant face, then a sud- 
den thought thrilled him. He saw the warder ad- 
vancing with the prison keys in his hand, and he 
shot a glance of keen scratiny at the girl’s face that 
one might trust to theend, her eyes were clear and 
truthful, and as fearless as they were tender. He 
took his resolution on the instant. Putting out his 
hand, he touched the scarlet mantle that covered 
her shapely shoulders. She turned her dark, bright 
gaze upon him. ’ a 

“ Little girl,” he said, “I need a friend, and I’m 
sure you would prove a true one. [ wish to entrust 
a jewel of great value to your keeping—I’m in 
trouble you see—will you befriend me, and take 
charge of it ?” : j 

The girl looked steadily in his face for an instant, 
then, as if entirely satisfied with what she read 
there, she answered, simply : : 

“You're innocent of this murder—and I'll help 
you in any way [ can.” 

7: Thauk you,” responded Carlos, warmly, and, 
drawing the little green case containing the mys- 

tic opal ring from his bosom, he slipped it into 
her hand, just as the warder and several other offi- 
cials came up. ; ; ; 

“ Guard it as you do yonr life,” he whispered ; 
“ and never let it gofrom your hands unless you can 
find Margaret Seaton ; then give it back to her.” 

The action and the words had been so quick that 
they had wholly escaped the notice of the men who 

the prisoners in charge, and those of the on- 
lookers who observed what was passing between the 





in this atrocious deed, perhaps the real murderer! 
Arrest him. His pretended testimony is all a cun- 





two merely supposed them to be lovers exchanging 


a last farewell. 
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So Janet’s hand closed witha tight clasp over the 
little green case, but as that last name reached her 
ear she sprang after the young man and grasped his 


arm. 

“Margaret Seaton ?” she entreated, “do you 

= where she is? For Heaven’s sake tell me if 
ou do!” 

she Down in Cornwall, at herold home,” he replied as 

the guard hurried him on. 

The heavy doors closed with a sullen clang, and 
the girl stood alone on the snowy steps, facing the 
golden Christmas dawn with the mystic jewel 
elutched in her little, toil-browned hand. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

WueEn Margaret Seaton parted from her friend 
and fellow-voyager, Carlos Brignoli, in Liverpool, 
she started direct for her old home on the Cornish 
coast. 

It would never do, Carlos argued, for her to venture 
within reach of Colonel Hernshawe or his lady bride 
until affairs were cleared up a little; and, hearken- 
ing to his advice, and yielding te her own eager im- 

tience to behold again the friends from whom she 
ad so long been severed, she entrusted him with the 

secret of the opal ring, and sent him to Heathcote 
Abbey to recover it. 

“ For now that my darling’s dead I’m determined 
never to let it fall into Lady Heathcote’s hands, 
come what may,” she said, bitterly. “She shall 
never enjoy the hidden wealth that should have been 
a marriage dowry for my bonnie bird. They broke 
her heart—tender little lamb—and put her in her 
grave, and they shan’t riot on her wealth as long as 
old Margaret can help it. So be very careful, my 
lad, and don’t risk your precious life; for if old 
Margaret lives in less than a twelvemonth the world 
shall know you by your lawful name.” 

The young officer smiled sadly, and, with a heavy 
sigh, glanced down at the little ring that glittered 
on his watch-guard—her parting gift. 

“ Ah, Aunt Margaret,” he said, “ what a triumph 
it would have been to me if she had lived! What 
a strange revelationto her! But she’s dead, and it 
all seems of little import now. But I'll do my duty 
—I can do that, but I can never live down my sor- 
row. Ican work, but life will never hold another 
hope for me, Aunt Margaret.” 

“ My poor boy,” said the old woman, stroking his 
fair curls, while the tears streamed over her worn 
cheeks, ‘I can’t speak one word to comfort you, for 
my own heart’s broken.” 

The young man arose. 

‘“‘Well,”’ he said, “ good-bye, Aunt Margaret—’ tis 
time I was off. Have no fears on my account—I 
know how to take care of myself—and don’t look to 
see me too soon. I shall get up a little disguise, 
and beat about the Abbey for a day or two; I’m 
curious to see for myself how my lay, the colonel’s 
bride, gets on. So good-bye again, Aunt Margaret.”’ 

They parted, and Margaret, after all her perils 
and sufferings, once more turned her face towards 
the rugged coast where she was born. 

It was Christmas morning when she reached 
there, and all the bells in the little ocean hamlet 
were ringing ® jubilant peace on earth and good-will 
towards men. 

Margaret listened with a full heart, and her eyes 
ran over with tears as she made her way to the old 
house, to which she had been a stranger so long. 

The door was open and the blue smoke curled up 
in graceful wreaths from the wide chimney. 

“They have mourned me as dead,” thought Mar- 
garet, “and it will be a great surprise to them to 
see me now.” 

She paused, and, tremulous from eager joy, sat 
down on the stone sill of the old gate to regain her 
self-command. While she sat there a young girl came 
out from the cottage—a fair, sylph-like creature, 
with a face like a pearl, and trailing waves of hair, 
that glittered in the early sunshine like spun gold. 
oe Margaret sitting on the step, she approached 

er. 

“My good woman, can I help you?” she began. 

Then her blue eyes widened, she stood for a 
moment like one bewildered, then darted forwards 
with outstretched arms. 

“Oh, Aunt Margaret!” she cried, in thrilling ac- 
cents, “has Heaven sent you back to me again?” 

Poor Margaret had lived through sufferings equal 
unto death; she had endured hardship and pain 
with the heroism of a martyr; but this sudden joy 
was too much for her. 

She s red to her feet and put ont her hands 
blindly. Her white lips moved, but gave forth no 
sound, and with a short, sharp cry she dropped at 

ly Grace’s feet as white and inanimate as the 
snow on which she lay. 

But warmth, and love, and tender caresses soon 
restored her, for joy seldom kills. She awoke in 
her sister’s arms with Grace’s lovely face bending 
over her; and the poor thing was so overcome by 
La pre a joy jy she sobbed int cried till, 

aw e i y 
havd oad tw bike asleep, holding Grace’s 





But at nightfall, by the blaze of the crackling 
yule-log, with mugs of cider and rows of ruddy 
apples ranged upon the ample hearth, the three sat 
together, and Mar, t recounted all the wonderful 
things that had befallen her. Grace listened in 
silence, her sweet face white and pained, till Mar- 
garet came to her rescue from the burning brig by 
the young officer, Carlos Brignoli. Then she arose 
to her feet, gasping for breath. 

“ Aunt Margaret,” she faltered, “did you say— 
are you sure? No, no; it cannot be true. Heis 
dead—he was lost-——”’ 

“Who was lost?” interrogated Margaret. 

“ Why, Carlos,” sobbed the girl ; ‘Colonel Hern- 
shawe brought me an account of it while I was at 
the Convent.” 

“No doubt,” said Margaret; “but that doesn’t 
make it true, my bird; Carlos Brignoli is alive and 
well ; I parted from him only two days ago at Liver- 
pool—we crossed the sea in company, and a hand- 
— young lad I haven’t set eyes on this many a 

a 


Grace’s head dropped down till it reached Aunt 
Margaret’s lap, and her sweet face was hidden from 
sight, but they could see how her bogzom was con- 
vulsed by sobs. Aunt Margaret chuckled gleefully. 

‘* And we’ll have a double surprise when he comes 
down,” she said; “the poor soul’s breaking his 
heart over your death. Ay, ay, my Lady Heath- 
cote’s a sharp woman, but [ think we’re a bit ahead 
of her after all. I’ll bet she’ll = her black eyes 
before the new year’s fairly in. I’m going to make 
that old wrong right,” she continued, nodding 
across at her sister. “I’ve told him the whole 
story, but we'll hold upa little; there’s time enough.”’ 

The pale face of Janet’s mother flushed to a pain- 
ful crimson, but she answered, quietly : 

“T’m glad, Margaret ; it should have been made 
right years ago.” 

“T know,” nodded the old nurse; “I know; but 
I didn’t feel then as Ido now. I’ve gone through 
so much that it isn’t hard for me to forgive like it 
used to be; I’ll make it all right before I die, that I 
will, though the wrong done to me and mine can 
never be forgotten. Where's the lass ?”’ she asked, 
suddenly ; ‘‘ where’s Janet?” 

“With Hendrick, somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the Abbey,” replied her sister; ‘‘ the child 
has devoted herself heart and soul to Hendrick’s 
plans; I used to feel a little vexed at him for per- 
sisting so in what appeared to me nothing but mere 
folly, but he held to the idea that you were hidden 
away somewhere, and that he should find you, and, 
in searching for you, he chanced upon Lady Grace, 
and effected her rescue, which reconciled me, and J 
have not since opposed him. He was on the watch, 
and Janet was playing servant-girl when I last heard 
from them. They should have been home for Christ- 
mas, but I suppose something detained them. What 
a surprise it will be when they find you here! We 
must let them have the good news at once. Ah, 
Margaret, I didn’t think { should ever look upon 
your living face again.” 

“Heaven is good to us—kinder than ever wa 
dared to hope for,”’ said Margaret, solemnly, as she 
continued to caress the golden head pillowed on her 


lap. 
(To be continued.) 


A DARING GAME; 
NEVA’S THREE LOVERS. 








—————_>—__ 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

On going up to town with Sir John Freise and 
Mr. Atkins to engage in the search for Neva Wynde, 
who had so strangely and mysteriously disappeared, 
Lord Towyn had left orders with the steward of his 
marine Villa to forward to him in London without 
delay any letters that might arrive to the address 
of the young earl. So, while he prosecuted his 
researches with desperate energy, Lord Towyn half 
expected by every post some news from his young 
betrothed. 

The three guardians of Neva’s estate were sadly 
puzzled and thoroughly alarmed, but for Neva’s own 
sake they kept the mystery to themselves. Mr. 
Atkins urged that no detectives be taken into their 
confidence, and that no newspapers be permitted to 
publish the strange story. 

‘*We shall do as well as any detectives,” said 
the attorney, “and if there is any foul play afoot we 
will not set the villains who are at work in it upon 
their guard.” : . 

“Villains?” echoed Sir John Freise, disapprov- 
ingly. ‘‘ The thing is mysterious, Mr. Atkins, but itis 
susceptible of explanation. Hadit not been for Miss 
Wynde’s promise to write daily to Lord Towyn, and 
her failure to comply with that promise, we should 
have suspected no harm. ‘ Villains ’ isa strong word 
to apply to Miss Wynde’s companions. Miss 
Wynde may have fallen ill on the way to hej, se 
Heights, or the plan of the tour may have been 
changed. In fact, one of these alternatives doubt- 





less contains the truth. But ‘villains,’ Mr. Atkins— 
the word troubles me. To whom do you apply it? 
Certainly not to the beautiful lady who was the wife 
of our friend Sir Harold Wynde, and was so loved 
and trusted by him that he constituted her the sole 
personal guardian of his beloved daughter ?” 

“And so appreciated her husband’s love and 
noble qualities,” said Mr. Atkins, drily, “that in 
one year from his tragic death she was receiving the 
loving attentions of a Craven Black, and in fifteen 
months after Sir Harold’s death became the wife of 
a Craven Black! Bah! I was never deceived in 
—_ Wynde, not even when Sir Harold brought 
her home to Hawkhurst. She isa bold, designing, 
unscrupulous creature, and it is as well that Sir 
Harold died before she broke his heart.” 

“Mr. Atkins, your harsh judgment amazes 
me——"” 

‘“*T imagine, Sir John Freise,”’ said the attorney, 
“that in your secret soul your opinion of Mrs. 
Craven Black is not much higher than mine. Have 
you been blind to the insatiable vanity and the 
vulgarity and ill-taste of the widow of Sir Harold 
Wynde, who, fifteen months after losing the noblest 
husband the sun ever shone on, converts that hus- 
band’s house into a ball-room, and sets his church 
bells ringing and his tenantry dancing at her mar- 
riage with a gambler and adventurer unworthy 
even to breathe the same air with Sir Harold’s pure 
young daughter? You look shocked, Sir John. If 
it were necessary I could give you my opinion 
farther concerning Mrs. Craven Black, but you are 
sufficiently shocked already.” 

“You said, Mr. Atkins,’’ said Lord Towyn, “ that 
you thought Mrs. Black unscrupulous. I cannot 
believe her as base as you think, but I have a ques- 
tion to submit to you and Sir John. When I asked 
Miss Wynde to become my wife she told me that it 
had been her father’s last wish that she should 
marry Rufus Black——” 

* Impossible!” cried Sir John and Mr. Atkins, in 
a breath. 

‘* Miss Wynde showed me a letter purporting to 
have been written by Sir Harold the night before 
his sudden death,” said Lord Towyn. “I have the 
letter with me, anda study of it may throw light 
upon a matter that certainly looks darktome. I 
could almost make oath that the deceased 
baronet never wrote this letter. It deceived Neva 
completely, but it may be, as I have declared it, a 
forgery.” 

He produced the letter, and gave it into the hands 
of Mr. Atkins. The attorney read it aloud, weighing 
each phrase and turn of sentence. 

“ Sir Harold wrote it,” declared Sir John Freise, 
without hesitation. “I have heard him express him- 
self in those quaint, oddly turned sentences a hun- 
dred times. Those pet names for his daughter, so 
tender and poetical, were surely written by him. 
Miss Wynde accepted the letter as genuine, and I 
do the same without question.” 

* And you, my lord ?” inquired Atkins. 

“[t seems to me a forgery,” said Lord Towyn. 
“ Rufus Black confessed to Neva that he had had no 
personal acquaintance with Sir Harold Wynde.” 

« That is odd,” declared Sir John, puzzled. ‘* Per- 
haps Sir Harold was not quite in his right mind 
when he wrote the letter. His presentiment of ap- 
proaching death may have unsettled his judg- 
ment; but thatis preposterous. I can’t explain the 
incongruities, but I persist in my opinion that Sir 
Harold Wynde wrote the letter.” 

“‘ What is your opinion, Mr, Atkins ?’”’ demanded 
Lord Towyn. 

‘“* Where is Rufus Black ?” asked the lawyer, ab- 
ruptly. 

“* Down at Hawkhurst. He remains there during 
the absence of the bridal party,” answered the young 
earl, in surprise. 

“And Rufus Black has confessed to Miss Wynde 
that he was not personally acquainted with Sir 
Harold Wynde ?”’ mused the attorney. “* My opinion 
about young Black is that he is a well-meaning but 
weak-minded lad, just the person to be madea dupe 
or instrument in the hands of more unscrupulous 
and daring spirits. I don’t dislike the boy. If he 
were his own master, or had a different father, he’d 
be a decent fellow.” 

“What do you think of his father, Atkins?” in- 
quired Sir John. 

“T think he’s a villain.” 

* And what do you think of this letter, Atkins?” 
asked Lord Towyn. 

“T think,” said Atkins, quietly, “ that it is a for- 
gery. More, I know thatit is aforgery. Sir Harold 
Wynde was too tender a father to attempt to control 
his daughter’s choice of a husband in a manner so 
singular. The truth is, Craven Black has begun 
some sort of plot against the Wyndes, and if it 
don’t date farther back than Sir Harold’s death I 
am mistaken. I see you look distressed, Sir John, 
so I will keep my ideas to myself until I can prove 
their value. Lord Towyn, will you allow me to re- 
tain this letter for the present to study it at my lei- 
sure?’ 
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The young earl assented, and Atkins seoured the 
letter on his person. ’ 

“ And now what are to do?” asked Sir John, 

“T shall take a turn up into Yorkshire, and have 
a look at Wynde Heights for myself,” said Atkins. 
“ You had better remain here, Sir John, and not ex- 
pose yourself to useless fatigue.” 

“T shall go with you, Atkins,” declared the young 
earl. 

Sir John Freise was anxious to accompany them, 
but he was scarcely able to bear the fatigue of so 
hurried a journey, and permitted himself to be over- 
ruled. He agreed to remain at their hotel, the 
“Langham,” until the return of his friends from the 
north, and that very evening Lord Towyn and Mr. 
Atkins departed for Yorkshire. 

They arrived in due time at Wynde Heights, a 
lofty hill crowned with a beautiful wide-spreading 
villa, built after tae Italian style, and having long 
collonades. There were ample grounds attached 
to the villa, a hundred acres or more in extent. 

Lord Towyn and Mr. Atkins drove out to the 
place in a cab, and alighting at the carriage porch 
rang loudly for admittance, 

An old housekeeper, a Yorkshire woman, with a 
broad face and quiet manners, and with but little of 
the usual Yorkshire burr in her speech, opened the 
dgor cautiously after a long delay, and peeped oat 
at them with apparent timidity. 

** How do you do, ma’am ?” said the lawyer, rais- 
ing his hat to her respectfully. “ We have called 
to see Miss Wynde and Mrs. Craven Black.” 

“The ladies are not here, sir,’’ answered the 
housekeeper. 

“ Not here,”’ exclaimed Atkins. “ But Mrs. Black 
said they were coming here.” 

“Her ladyship wrote to me to have the house 
ready for her, after her new marriage,” said the 
housekeeper, ‘‘ and to engage servants, which I did, 
About two weeks ago I got a letter from her lady- 
ship, telling me to dismiss the servants and shut up 
the house, as her ladyship had decided not to come 
to the Heights, and I obeyed orders.” 

“Will you show us that letter ?” demanded the 
lawyer. ‘‘ Weare the guardians of Miss Wynde’s 
estate, and find it necessary to see the young lady 
at the earliest possible moment. We expected to 
find her here. but the letter may afford us some clue 
to her whereabouts. This gentleman is Lord Towyn, 
and [am William Atkins, theattorney of the Wynde 
family.” 

‘ The housekeeper threw wide open the door of the 
ouse. 

Both names were familiar to her, and she wel- 
comed the visitors as those having a right to the 
hospitalities of the place. 

“Come in, my lord; come in, sir,” she exclaimed. 
“*T will get the letter for you.”’ 

The visitors followed her into a cool, unused par- 
lour, and seated themselves, while the woman 
hurried away in quest of the letter of which she had 
spoken. 

“T had an idea that the Blacks might be stopping 
here secretly,” said Atkins, in a low voice; “ but 
I've changed my mind, my lord. They have not 
been here. The housekeeper’s face is honesty itself. 
We'll have to look elsewhere. I’m sorry we've 
wasted time on the wrong tack.” 

The housekeeper reappeared with the letter, 

Lord Towyn and Mr. Atkins readit. It had been 
written by Mrs. Craven Black, and was to the effect 
that she had changed her mind, and that the bridal 
party would not come north that season, and order- 
ing the newly engaged servants to be dismissed, and 
the house to be again closed, 

Atkins sighed as he restored the letter to the 
housekeeper. 

“We are much obliged to you, ma’am,”’ he said, 
‘and now we must hasten back to London. If you 
hear from your mistress be kind enongh to drop me 
a line at my address. There’s my card. But it’s 
-— likely you will hear from Mrs. Black before we 
ao. 

The visitors bade the housekeeper good-morning, 
and hurried back to the railway-station in their cab, 
catching the down train, and speeding on their way 
to London, 

“T don’t believe our party is in England,” said 
Atkins, musingly, as they steamed swiftly down 
the line to the southward. “It would be like the 
Blacks, if they had any game afoot, to make for the 
Continent. Our next point is to make inquiries at 
the docks or at the railway stations.” 

They arrived in London in the morning, and has- 
tened to the “ Langham Hotel,” where they had an 
interview with Sir John Freise, who was looking 
worn and ill under all this suspense and anxiety. 
The three gentlemen devoted the day to visiting the 
various railway stations and offices of the Continen- 
tal boats. They visited also the foreign packet-boats 
lying in dock, and towards evening learned from 
the steward of an Ostend boat that a party such as 
was described, consisting of two ladies and one 
gentleman, had crossed the Channel to Ostend at 
about the time indicated by Atkins. 








os om Heaven! We are on the track !” breathed 
ir John. ’ 

“ Atkins and I will start for Ostend by way of 
Dover this very night,” said Lord Towyn, all ardour 
and impatience. 

Atkins drew out a golden sovereign, which ho 
held tantalizingly before the eyes of the steward. 

“Answer a fow more questions,” said the at- 
torney, “‘and this is yours, my good fellow. De- 
ene the gentleman who accompanied the two 

adies.”’ 

The steward hesitated, devouring the eoin with 
greedy eyes. 

“ He was tall and fair, with moustaches,”’ he said, 
slowly, as if fearing the description would not suit 
his interlocutor, ‘* and he was dressed in black.” 

‘“* That would describe Craven Black well enough,” 
murmured Sir John. 

** And the ladies ?”” questioned Atkins. “ How did 
they look P” 

“One was some years older than the other, and 
was dark, with black eyes. The young lady had 
lighter hair. They were going on to Brussels, and 
I took it that the elder lady and gentleman were 
newly married,” said the steward ; “ they were that 
sickish, begging your pardon.” 

“There’s no doubt we are on the right track,” 
cried Sir John, in a tone of relief. 

Atkins paid the steward the promised sovereign, 
and led the way ashore and to the waiting cab. 

“ To the hotel,” he ordered. 

The gentlemen entered the vehicle and hastened 
back to the “ Langham.” Atkins was very thought- 
ful and silent during the journey, but as they drove 
up to the hotel he said: 

** We are tired, Lord Towyn, and must have rest. 
I propose that we sleep here to-night,and go on to 
Dover and Ostend in the morning. I know how 
anxious and impatient you are, but we must not 
overtask our strength. You look quite worn out.” 

“It is with anxiety then,” said the young earl. 
“Tam eager to goon, Mr. Atkins, but will wait till 
morning as you counsel.” 

The three gentlemen ascended to their private 
parlour which they shared in common. As they 
entered the room a man who was standing at one of 
the windows, looking out, turned and came forward 
to meet them. 

be was the steward of Lord Towyn’s marine 
place. 

“You here, Sewel ?” exclaimed the young earl. 
“Ts anything the matter ?” 

The steward, an elderly man, with a rugged coun- 
tenance, as gnarled as an old oak, yet full of kindly 
warmth, shook his head as he answered : 

“There’s nothing wrong, my lord; but you 
ordered any letters to be sent to you, and, knowing 
how anxious you were, I fi the letter might 
miscarry, and here itis. I brought it myself.’ 

“A letter!” cried the three gentlewe. in chorus, 
having no thought of any letter save the one they 
so much desired. 

“‘Tt’s in a lady’s hand, and that’s why I brought 
it,” said the steward. 

He took out his pocket-book and drew from it a 
onan square envelope, ddintily addressed and 
sealed. 

Lord Towyn uttered a cry of joy, recognizing the 
handwriting at once. 

“Tt is from Neva!” he ejaculated, 

He hurried with it to a window, turning his back 
on his friends, and tore open the envelope, disclosing 
a four-page letter, signed with the name of Neva 
Wynde. 

“Ah!” he cried, aloud. “Itis dated Brussels.” 

“We were on the right track then,” said Atkins, 
exultantly. 

‘ bor young earl perused his letter with a glad 
eart. 

It was very tenderand very sweet, full of delicate 
allusions to their betrothal, and was indeed such a 
letter as only a woman could write, yet the young 
lover was not satisfied. The letter lack 2 
straightforward simplicity that distinguished Neva, 
and it seemed to Lord Towyn to lack also sincerity. 

It had been written from the head rather than 
from the heart, and his first great joy and gladness 
gave way to a sudden and terrible sense of disap- 
pointment. 

The steward, seeing that he was not wanted, 
went quietly from the room, intent upon securing 
his dinner. i 

Mr. Atkins and Sir John Freise approached our 
hero, and the baronet laid a kindly hand upon the 
young earl's shoulder. 

“* Forgive us for interrupting your happy reverie, 
Lord Towyn,” he said, ‘but we are very anxious. 
Miss Wynde writes from Brussels, and in good 
spirits? We have been troubling ourselves for 
nothing ?” 

The young edrl did not look round, nor did he 
speak. He only clutched the letter more tightly in 
his fingers. 

.““ We have got into a panic for nothing,” said At- 
kins,smiling. “ We will keep the joke to ourselves. 





I would not have Mr. Black eurling his cynical lips 
over our folly, not for worlds. No doubt Miss 
Wynde satisfactorily explains her previous silence, 
my lord, and weare free to return home again, wiser 
if not better men.”’ 
young earl turned to his companions now, 

and they started when they saw how deadly pale he 
was, and what a look of terror and anguish g 
from his warm blue eyes. 

* Miss Wynde is not ill ?” cried Sir John. 

Lord Towyn raised his arm, waving the letter in 


the air. 

“ This letter,is in Neva’s handwriting, and signed 
with her name,” he said, in a strained voice. “ It 
purports to come from her, but before Heaven I 
believe it to be a forgery! My instinct tells me 
that Neva never wrote it. Weare upon the wrong 
tack. Neva is not at Brussels. Perhaps she is 
not out of England. She is in the hands of her 
enemies, who have formed some foul conspiracy 
against her, and we, oh, Heaven! are powerless to 
save her!” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

As the hour drew near for the arrival of the ex- 
pected guest at Sandy Landsa my lames excite- 
ment pervaded the pert little villa from basement 
to attic. The servants had all received orders to 
wait upon Mrs. Wroat with the utmost alacrity, 
and some notion of her wealth and eccentricity had 
been conveyed to them, tegether with the idea that 
Mr. and Mrs. Blight entertained “ expectations ’’ 
of inheriting the old lady’s fortune at her death. 

Mr. Blight had remained at home upon this day 
in order that his aunt-in-law might not conceive her- 
self neglected by him. He was dressed in his Sun- 
day garments, and was practising a smile of welcome, 
which had somehow a sickly look, contrasted as it 
was with his anxious eyes and uneasy, apprehensive 
manner. 7 “ 

“ Everything hangs upon this visit,” he muttered 
to himself as he stood at the parlour window, watch- 
ing the road. “The old creature is a bundle of 
whims and caprices, and if she should leave her 
money toa vharity we are undone. Our expenses 
are so heavy that I can no longer meet them. The 
old woman must make her will in my favour,” 

Mrs. Blight had attired herself in a tightly fitting 
own of red silk, through which her rotund figure 
hreatened to burst at any moment, and she wore a 

massive gold chain, a necklace, bracelets and brooch, 
so that she might have personated at a fancy ball 
the character of an animated jeweller’s shop, 

“ What have you got on all that jewellery for P’” 
demanded Mr. Blige Pancing at his wife as she 
complacently surveyed the reflection of her stout 
person and flushed face in the long mirror. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Blight, with a degree of world]: 
wisdom for which her husband it is to be feared h 
never given her credit, “ there’s nothing like mak- 
ing the old woman think we are prosperous. Money 
brings money. If Aunt Wroat sees us haggling 
about the butcher’s bills and the school bills she 
may think her money is going into a bottomless 
bucket. But if she sees us apparently rich and 
without money cares she will be more anxious to 
leave her money to us.” 

“That's so,” said Mr. Blight. “I wish she’d 
come, upon my life I do. Why didn’t my uncle 
leave me his money and give his wife an annuity? 
In that case I shouldn’t have cared what became of 
her, and I inly would not have been dancing at- 
tendance upon her. All our care,” he added, sourly, 
**and all our flattery wil! go for nothing if the chil- 
dren are not kept out of the way—and there the 
young savages come pellmell down the stairs.” 

“The ‘ young savages !’”’ moaned Mrs. Blight, in 
terrible reproach. ‘“ Have you the soul of a father? 
Can you call your own offspring savages, as if they 
were the children of a red Indian, or of cannibals P 
I'll send the poor dears back to the school-room. Be- 
tween you and your horrible old aunt the poor dar- 
lings are in terror of their lives.” 

Mrs. Blight hastened out into the hall, but it was 
now empty. 

The young governess and the nurse had captured 


‘all of the refractory brood saye Leopold, and had 


conveyed them back to the school-room. Leopold 
had made good his escape into the garden, and was 
now careering about like a young colt, shouting at 
the top of his voice, 

Mrs. Blight, hearing the noise made by her off- 
spring, was full of terror lest her guest should ar- 
rive and encounter the terrible infant at the gate 
of Sandy Lands, She rang the bell violently, and 
ordered Miss Bird to take charge of her pupil im- 
mediately. ; 

Lally descended to the garden to obey this com- 
mand, and at the very moment when he chose to 
ield to her persuasions and be led away captive @ 

eavily laden cab drove up to the garden door, and 
the garden bell wasrung violently, _ , 

The smart housemaid hastened to give admittance 
to the visitor, and the youthful Leopold, greatly ex- 
cited at the prospect of seeing Mrs, Wroat, whom 
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he detested, but cordially loved toannoy, struggled 
in Lally’s p. The young girl drew her charge 
into the shadow of a clump trees, and stood 
there, panting and flushed, just as the visitor’s lug- 
gage was brought in in advance of the visitor her- 
self. 

First came three large trunks, a bandbox in a 
green cotton bag, a in a cage, who croaked 
and chattered and muttered hoarse threats, and a 
blue silk family umbrella. 

Then followed the queerest old lady Lally had ever 
seen. She leaned upon the arm of a tall, angular, 
hatched-faced woman, her maid and constant atten- 
dant, who spoke to her mistress with a lovin; 
gentleness a mother might.exhibit towards her child, 
but which sounded strangely from her thin, com- 

ressed lips, and who guided the faltering steps of 
er mistress with the tenderest care. 

It was the old lady, however, upon whom Lally’s 
gaze was fixed with strange intensity. She was thin 
and withered and t, a mere wreck of a woman 
who had been in her day handsome, graceful, and 
spirited. 

She was nearly eighty years of age, and her 
hands, incased in black knitted mittens, through 
whose open meshes her bony fingers showed, clasped 
a gold-headed staff, which partially supported her, 
the maid giving her an arm. 

The old lady wore an old-fashioned brocade gown, 
a big travelling cloak, a white frilled cap, and a 
sage scuttle-shaped bonnet, such as had been worn 
in her early prime. But her eyes were black and 
keen and penetrating, full of sparkle and bright- 
ness ; her hooked nose was prominent like an eagie’s 
beak, and her mouth was curled habitually in a 
strangely cynical smile, or sneer. 

The old lady gave a quizzical glance up at the door- 
way, in which stood Mr. and Mrs. Blight with out- 
stretched arms, then looked towards Lally. The 
young girl shrank back, and hurried in at the rear 
porch and upstairs with her young charge, just as 
Mrs. Wroat came in at the front door and was re- 
ceived by herconnexions with loud exclamations of 
welcome. 

The visitor was installed in her own apartments, 
and she did not emerge from them for the remainder 
of the day. 

Mr. Blight went to his office. A supernatural 
stillness reigned throughout the villa. Mrs. Wroat 
chose to appear at dinner, which was served at 
Sandy Lands at seven o’clock ; and Mr. Blight was 
then at home to give her his arm into the dining- 
room, and to pay her all necessary attentions. 

She looked, as Mrs. Blight privately remarked 
to her husband, “like a witch of Endor,” in her 
dinner costume of black velvet, with a scarlet yel- 
yet circular cloak thrown about her thin, bént figure, 
and with her keen black eyes peering sharply out 
of her sallow face. She only needed a scarlet hood 
over her gray, wild-looking hair to complete her 
resemblance to one of the witches who are fabled 
to meet in lonely woods at midnight, to stir mystic 
messes in boiling cauldrons. But then she wore a set 
of very fine diamonds, and even a “witch of En- 
dor,” with diamonds, would have been handsomely 
treated by Mrs. Blight. 

The old lady was not as courteous as a female 
Chesterfield. In fact she snapped out spiteful re- 
marks with the utmost unconsciousness of the rising 
anger of host or hostess, taking « malicious plea- 
sure in stirring up theirevil passions, knowing that 
they dared not give vent tothem. It may be that 
she comprehended their time-serving, speculating 
natures, and realized that they paid court to her 
only for her money, 

‘“* Miserable wine !’’ she commented, with a wry 
face, as she set down her glass. i 
it, Charles? It comes at four and six the dozen 
bottles, I believe. I never buy it myself, I prefer 
to take wormwood and vitriol undiluted.” 

The lawyer flushed. He prided himself on being 
@ connoisseur of wines, and having the choicest 

in Canterbury. 

“‘That’s real port, Aunt Wroat,” he explained 
—of the vintage of ’42.” 

“‘ Oh, they told you that, did they?” asked the 
oldlady. ‘These cheap wine dealers are up to all 
sorts of tricks. I am surprised that you should 
have been taken in so, Nephew Charles. At your 
time of lifea man should have some judgment of 
his own.” 

Mr. Blight bit his lips furiously, and his wife 
fancied she heard the old lady chuckle softly to 
herself, but a glance at her did not coniirm the im- 
—. sae ad 

resently the old lady opened an attack upon the 
pe ik. - — — at her through yo 

-giass, and exclaimed suddenly, with a nt 
astonishment : " aes 

“Laura, do you think it good taste to wear all 
that Brummagem ? If I could not get real gold I 
pa ery puton servants’ ornaments; I wouldn't 

“* But these are real gold, Aunt Wroat,” said Mrs. 
Blight, her voice trembling with annoyance. 


“Cape, isn’t | 





“Tut, tut,” said the old lady, severely. ‘‘ Don’t 
contradict me. I have been used to good jewellery 
all my life, and ought to knowit when I see it. Good 
gold! Ha,ha! If you don’t know good gold ask 
your cook.” 

Mrs. Blight nearly choked with rage, and sulked 
during the remainder the dinner, or until her 
husband threw her a warning glance that reminded 
her that she could not afford to quarrel with their 
eccentric relative. 

Several times during the repast the host and hos- 
tess were stirred to they dared not exhibit, 
and several times Mrs. Blightfancied she heard the 
old lady chuckle to , but of this she could 
not be quite sure, The Blights fawned upon their 
wealthy guest, swallowed her insults, and smiled 
distractedly at her deadliest thrusts. But both 
drew a sigh of relief when the old lady had been 
carried back into the drawing-room. 

‘*Maybe she'll goto her room now,” whispered 
Mrs. Blight to her husband as the old lady fanned 
herself vigorously, and appeared oblivious of their 
existence. 

“No such good luck,’’ returned the lawyer, ill- 
naturedly. “She ought to be shut up in a lunatic 
asylum, the old nuisance. If it wasn’t for her money 
roden. g die in an alms-house before I’d give her 
shelter.”’ 

The whisper was not low, but then Mrs. Wroat 
was supposed to be “as deaf as a post,” and of 
course she could not lear a sound so faint and in- 
distinct. Mr. and Mrs. Blight had vented 
their opinions much more loudly before her. But 
there was an odd snap in her on this occasion, 
as they thus whispered to other, and again 
Mrs. Blight fancied she heard.a malicious chuckle, 
but the old lady fell to conghing in a frightful man- 
ner, and the lawyer’s wife had no time fancies, 
believing the old lady likely to die on the spot. 

When the paroxysm was over, and Mrs. Wroat 
began to breathie freely, Mrs, Blight said, not with- 
out nervousness : 

“You have a terrible cold, Aunt Wroat. Don’t 
you do anything for it?” 

‘It’s a cold that'll last me my days,” said Mrs. 
Wroat. “ It’s consumption.” 

“— Do you employ a doctor for it?” asked the 
wyer. 

‘Death is the best doctor,” answered the old 
lady, with grim facetiousness. “He'll cure it for 
nothing. ‘This is my last visit to you, Charles. I 
shan’t last much longer.’’ 

‘*Oh, I hope you will live twenty years yet, and 
visit us every year!’’ cried Mrs. Blight. “ Dear Aunt 
Wroat, we love to have you with us.” } 

** Yes, I know it,” said Mrs. Wroat, with another ‘ 
odd snap in her witch-like eyes. “I know it, my 
dear. It’s time to settle my affairs. I am thinking 
of making my will soon.” 

The Biughts tried to look unconcerned, but failed. 
Their curiosity and anxiety displayed themselves in 
their features. 

“Shall you leave your money toa charity, dear 
Aunt Wroat?” inquired Mrs. Blight, caressingly. 


“No, no! I shall leaveit to-—-But don’t ask mey 


You’ll know in good time.” 

The lawyer looketl significantly at his wife. 

“She means to leave it to us,” ke whispered. 
“# The old nuisance will pay us for our trouble at 
last.’ 

It was singular that just then another fit of 
coughing attacked the old lady. When it was over 
she said, sharply: 

“T’ll goto my room. I want to be composed, or 
I shan’t sleep a wink to-night. We'll visit to-mor- 
row, but I am tired after my journey. I should like 
some one to play a little music for me in my room, 
but I don’t want any sentimental songs from your 
girls, Laura.” 

“The governess will sing and play for you, dear 
Aunt Wroat,” said Mrs. Blight. “ She has orders 
to obey you during your visit, and you can command 
her at any or all hours.” 

“Then send her to me in half an hour. Charles, 
you s=n carry me upstairs.” 

The lawyer obeyed the intimation, carrying the 
old lady up to her room and depositing her in her 
arm-chair. The maid was in attendance, and the 
lawyer and his wife bade their guest an affecting 
good-night, and retreated to the. drawing-room to 
speculate upon their prospects and the state of Mrs. 
Wroat’s health. 

** Shut the door, Peters,” said the old lady. “ And 
you might open the windows and air the room after 
those people’s presence.” 

Peters obeyed. She was wont to humour all the 
whims of her mistress. 

“Did you find them the same as usual, ma’am ?” 
she asked. ’ 

“ Just the same, Peters,” and the old lady sighed. 
“They call me ‘an old cat’ and ‘a nuisance’ in 
whispers, and ‘ dear Aunt Wroat’ outaloud. Miser- 
able hypocrites! I wanted to give them a last 
chance, but they have ruined their prospects with 
me. Bah! A pair of fawning, treacherous cats! 


They will never get a penny of my money beyond a 
guinea to buy a mourning-ring.” 

“ What shall you do, ma’am? Leave your money 
to a charity ?”’ 

“No, I won’t do that. I won’t have it scattered 
and doled out in sixpences and shillings, when the 
whole sum might go to enrich some deserving person. 
I'll leave you an annuity, Peters. You’re the only 
true friend I have on earth.” 

‘The woman caressed the withered hand of her old 
mistress with genuine affection. 

** Have you given up all hope of finding your own 
relatives, ma’am ?” she rm “You tracked your 
niece until after her marriage with a corn-chandler, 
and have discovered that she died, leaving one child, 
a daughter, and that her husband died also. The 

irl may live, ma’am. She’s the last of your blood, 
and surely it’s better to give to your own kin than 
to undeserving connexions or to strangers.” 

* But I can’t find the girl,” sighed the old lady. 
**T’d adopt her and Jeave her my money if she was 
deserving of it; but I’ve set detectives to look for 
her, and they have failed to diseover anything ex- 
cept that her moon-struck parents named her ‘ The 
Veiled Prophet,’ or ‘ Lalla kh,’ or some such 
nonsense. They did find omt that she had been 
educated like a lady—her er was a lady—and 
that she had taught music, or drawing, or some- 
thing. But she may be dead by this time.” 

**We might advertize for her,” cried the maid, all 
enthusiasm. ‘ We could say, if Miss So-and-So 
would call at such a place she would hear of some- 
thing to her advantage. Ido wish you would leave 
your money to some nice young lady, instead of 

people below. I’ll write the advertisement im- 
mediately. Whatis the name of your great-niece, 
Mrs. Wroat ?” 

“Tt’s Kubla Khan, or Lalla Rookh Bird,” an- 
swered the oldlady. “There was a in my 
niece's brain, as was shown by her marriage with a 
corn-chandler, and by the naming of her child. I 
wonder what kind of a Bird the corn-ehandler was,” 
and Mrs. Wroat laughed, . “Hoe left his 
daughter notone penny to bless herself with, Write 
the advertisement, Peters, atonce. What geese we 
were not to have thought of amadvertisement before. 
Tf I can find and cage my Bird, Peters, and 
it turns out a good and worthy Bird, I’ll leave her 
‘the whole of my fifty thousand pounds, and you 
shall have an annuity, Peters, and live with her and 
take care of her. She’s only a child—not over 
seventeen.” 

Peters brought out her mistress’s portable writing- 
desk, and sat down before it to pen the required ad- 
vertisement. Being unused to composition, she 
spoiled a dozen sheets of paper before she produced 
the following, which she read aloud to her mis- 
tress: 

‘If Miss Lalla Bird will apply tothe undersigned 
she will hear of something to heradvantage. M.W., 
Mount Street, London, W.” 

“That will do,” criel Mrs. Wroat, delighted. 
“M.W.—Maria Wroat. Very good. We'll haveit 
in all the London papers. Make a dozen copies of 
it, and address them to a dozen different papers. 
You shall get the post-office orders to put with 
them in the morning. But let us see if the adver- 
tisement wants any improving. Read it again.” 

The maid did go, As she concluded, and before 
she could speak, the advertisement was answered, 
fora low knock was heard atthe door, and the 
young governess, in her black dress and with her 
young face pitiful in its sadness, entered the room, 
and said, shyly, and with a low courtesy : 

“If you Slesse, ma’am, I’m the governess, and 
Mrs. Blight sent me in to play to you. My name is 
Miss Bird.” 

(To be continued.) 








TRAVELLING STongs.—Many of our readers 
have doubtless heard of the famous travelling stone 
of Australia. Similar curiosities have recently been 
found in Nevada, which are described as almost 
perfectly round, the majority of them as large asa 
walnut, and of an irony nature. When distributed 
about upon the floor, table, or other level surface, 
within two or three feet of each other, they imme- 
diately began travelling towards a common centre, 
and there huddled up in a bunch like a lot of eggs 
ina nest. A single stone, removed to the distance 
of three and a half feet, upon being released, at 
once started off, with wonderful and somewhat 
comical celerity, to join its fellows ; taken away four 
or five feet, it remained motionless. They are found 
ina region that is comparatively level, and is no- 
thing but bare rock. Scattered over this barren 
region are little basins, from a foot to a rod in dia- 
meter, and it is in the bottom of these that the roll- 
ing stones are found. They arefrom the size of a 
pea to five or six inches in diameter. ‘The cause of 
these stones rolling together is doubtless to be found 
in the material of which they are composed, which 
appears to be loadstone or magnetic iron ore. 





** Rolling stones gather no moss.” 
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THE LOST RING. 





Tue frosty afternoon was drawing to a close. 
People hurried along the street wrapped in furs, with 
that air of selfish concern which very cold weather 
gives to all comfortable people. 

Miss Dalziel looked quite radiant in the tingling 
air; her white Shetland veil was thrown back from 
her pretty face, and she slipped one warm little hand 
out of her fur-lined glove as she gave it to Doctor 
Fenner. 

Perhaps it was something in the touch of the little 
white hand which decided him to follow its owner 
into the house. They had been riding together all 
the afternoon, but an afternoon ride amongst a crowd 
of dashing equipages all a-jingle with laughing voices 
is not just the place for speaking the tender, earnest, 
momentous words which Hugh Fenner had it in his 
mind to say to Myrtle Dalziel that day, and he was 
not 4 man todo things out of place. So he threw the 
reins to his groom, and said “For a moment,” in 
reply to Myrtle’s invitation. 

She was at the bottom of the high marble steps as 
she spoke, an‘, pausing, she had turned her head to- 
wards her companion, a step behind. At the instant 
a touch, a clutch, caused her to turn suddenly in the 
opposite direction. Something stood there—some- 
thing in the likeness of a child or a woman, close by 
her side. It was a scraggy arm stretched from under 
a ragged shawl that had touched Miss Dalziel, anda 
thick voice mumbled, in a frozen way : 

“T am dying of hunger and cold.” 

Myrtle shuddered at the obtrusion of this gaunt 
thing upon the thrill and warmth of her mood. 

_ “1 have nothing for you,” she said, hastily, pass- 
ing on. “What a painful sight these street beggars 
are,” she said to Doctor Fenner. 

“Yes; the sight of starving, freezing people is 
necessarily rather painful,” he replied, in a little 
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graver tone than that in which he had spoken a mo- 
ment before. 

“But they need not really starve, need they? 
There are soup-kitchens and charitable associations.” 

“No public charity can meet all cases, I suppose.” 

They passed into the house through the broad hall 
and into the library, deserted now because Mrs. Ven- 
nard’s houschold were dressing for dinner. 

Myrtle rubbed her hands before the glowing fire 
on the hearth, and began to undo her boa. She felt 
conscious of some change having come over Doctor 
Fenner, and it made her really impatient towards the 
beggar who had caused her to appear heartless in his 
eyes. 

“Do you suppose the girl was really hungry, 
Hugh ?” she asked. 

“IT suppose she was. Don't let us talk about her. 
Myrtle, when are you going home?” 

She changed colour and replied: 

“Mrs. Vennard says I must stay for another 
month.” > 

She had seated herself in a low chair before the 
fire. She made a gracious picture there, as the burn- 
ing logs broke into brilliant blocks and sparkling 
splinters and threw a glow over the dark rows of 
silent books that ranged the walls, over the crimson 
curtains and walnut cornice, over the white owl 
perched on a bracket, the marble busts, the . Persian 
rug, and at last settled like an incubus around the fair 
girl with her bright, clear eyes and rosy red cheeks. 

Hugh Fenner, leaning against the corner of the 
mantelpiece, looked down upon her with passion and 
hesitation. 

“Oh, Myrtle!” he broke out at at last, “how this 
sort of life tarnishes our souls.” 

“ What sort of life, Hu:h?” she asked, softly. 

“ This éasy, self-zratifying life here at Mrs. Ven- 
nard’s. The warmth and brightness of existence all 
shut within, and thickest screens to keep a glimpse 
of outside wretcheduess from intruding.” 











“I am sure Mrs. Vennard gives a great deal to 
charity, Hugh.” 

“ Yes, but she never comes to confront its objects. 
That would shock her nerves.” 

“ We can’t all be city missionaries,” Myrtle said. 

** No, I wouldn’t wish all to be. What I find fault 
with is that this fashionable life crusts the soul and 
makes it insensible to all suffering and intolerant of 
all effort. Effort is good for us, Myrtle. The sight 
of suffering is good for us sometimes too.” 

“You think I should have given alms to that poor 
girl at the steps?” said Myrtle. 

He did not seem to hear her. He did not care 
about this particular beggar over much, bat he was 
displeased to find the little girl whom he knew to be 
so generously impulsive, so natural, so sympathetic a 
few months before, going on with Mrs. Vennard’s 
tide. 

“ Even you have changed here, Myrtle,” he said. 

She knew that without his telling her. 

“T have just waked up to the meaning of life here,” 
she replied, casting her eyes down. 

“Oh, Myrtle, if you would only go away while the 
meaning is fresh,” he cried out, in spite of himself. 

“You want me to go away?” she asked, won- 
deringly. 

“Yes, if you love me,”’ he started to say, but some- 
thing held the words back. Something made him 
need to probe her a little farther. 

“We have wandered from what I came in to say,”’ 
he remarked, in a changed tone. “I wanted to ask 
you to make a covenant with me, and to wear this in 
token of our agreement.’’ He drew from his pocketa 
ring, and, placing achair beside Myrtle’s, held out 
his hand to her. “ Will you?” 

‘“* What is the covenant, Dr. Fenner?” 

“Only that you and I, Myrtle, shall tell each other 
the truth. I mean that, however much we sham for 
the benefit of the world, towards one another we shall 
be literal, exact.” 

“It is a nice pretext for wearing a beautiful ring,” 
she answered, with asmile. 

He was turning it over in the firelight; it was a 
massive ring, twisted, of dull red Venice gold, and 
bearing a signet whereon was carved in chrysophrase 
a flying figure with finger on the lips. 

“While I see it on your finger I shall feel that 
there is a bond between us. When there is none, 
Myrtle, you may send it back.” 

It was less than he meant to have said; less, per- 
haps than she expected. He moved to go. 

“ Shall you be at home this evening?” 

“T—I am not sure whether Mrs, Vennard hasmade 
any engagement or not.” 

Hugh Fenner’s y be were holding hers steadily. 
She remembered the ring, the covenant between 
them. She had broken it already. She knew that 
Luke Dion was to take her to the Opera that night. 
She started. Was it going to be a hard matter to 
keep her promise to tell Dr. Fenner the truth? 

“T will not detain you any longer,” he said. 

He held her hand lightly for a moment, in a long- 
ing, reverent way, and rose and left her. 

Myrtle had no occasion to dress for dinner. She 
wore her one black silk, which looped for the street 
and trained for the house—which appeared with a 
linen collar and cameo pin at the breakfast table, and 
by the aid of a Vandyke of old Mechlin lace was 
transformed into an evening costume. No one had 
happened to notice that Miss Dalziel seemed to have 
but one dress ; but the silk was beginning to fray and 
crack, and Myrtle, like the Spartan boy of old, en- 
dured alone the gnawing of the fox beneath her 
robe, and the knowledge that she must soon go 
home. 

She sat still after Dr. Fenner went away. He told 
the truth when he said she had changed since she 
came to Mrs. Vennard’s. She had learned worldly 
wisdom, and she sat in the firelight and gauged her 
heart-beats with it. She loved Hugh Fenner. It 
needed no worldly wisdom to teach her that. But 
did he mean to ask her to be his wife? And if not? 

Mrs. Vennard came in just theo, followed by a 
stream of light from the hall chandelier. 

“Ah, Myrtle, I thought you were not yet home. 
I was going to scold you. Fenner was more careful 
of you, though, than to keep you so long in the 
cold.” 

“We came home an hour since,” said Myrtle. 

“ Ah! what is the matter with you? Why, Myrtle, 
where did you get that ring ?” 

She sat with her hands spread, to screen her face 
from the fire ; the light leaped upon the dull, twisted 
gold. 

“ It is odd, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt looks like a gentleman’s ring,” was Mrs. Ven- 
nard’s reply. 

“It is—Dr. Fenner’s.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Vennard, “are you engaged 
to Dr. Fenner?” 

“ No,” 
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“Then why do you wear his ring ?” 

“ As the sign of a compact.” 

“A compact? Pray, what compact?” 

“ That we are to tell each other the truth.” 

“ What childishness,” said Mrs. Vennard. “He 

will take advantage of this compact to ascertain just 
what you prefer him not to know.” 
bi don’t think Doctor Fenner has any small cari- 
osity. 
“He has enough probably to prevent your pulling 
the two or three strings you have to your bow as 
successfully as you have done of late. Fenner is 
deep. He is waiting to see what is to come of your 
flirtation with Luke Dion.” 

“ He need not wait long for that.” . 

“Don’t be too decided. Luke Dion is not to be 
lightly scorned. He will make the better husband. 
He is lese exacting, more wealthy, and has no cranks.” 

“He will make some other than me happy with his 
good qualities.” 

“T never have thought that Doctor Fenner was a 
marrying man, Myrtle, that is the trath. Don’t give 
up a bird in the hand for one in the bush.” 

The dinner bell sounded, Myrtle went to carry 
away her lat and cloak. Had it come to this—to a 
mere matter of speculation how she bestowed her 
heart and hand? 

An hour or two later she came down in her opera 
dress—the training black silk, with its yet invisible 
frays and cracks—Mrs. Vennard’s ermine cape and a 
little tulle bonnet garnished with a scarlet camellia 
and green leaves from Luke Dion’s bouquet. 

It was such a charming little idea of Miss Dalziel’s 
to put a natural flower in her bonnet, people said, 
little suspecting that she had no money to buy any 
other, little knowing what frightful inroads gloves 
and sashes made into Miss Dalziel’s small allowance, 
leaving her half the time literally penniless. 

They were somewhat delayed in starting, and the 
coachman laid the whip to his horses. They sprang 
forward, reared suddenly, and a shriek reached the 
ears of the two who sat within, curtained and 
cushioned—a shriek which they never forgot. 

The coachman was off the box, and as Myrtle 
wrenched open the door he said : 

“It is nothiug, sir. Shut the door, please, Mr. 
Dion. The poor creature.” 

“Stop! let me out!” said Myrtle. We have run 
over something.” 

“ You must not,” commanded Luke Dion. “I will 
see.’ 

But Myrtle was before him. They had drawn the 

woman from under the wheels. The carriage lamps 

lighted the pinched face, the scraggy arm, the ragged 

shawl. It was the beggar who had told Miss Dalziel 

— she was dying of cold and hunger a few hours 
ore. 

“Poor thing! how shall we get her home?” 
Mr. Dion was asking of a policeman who had ap- 
proached. 

Myrtle had raised the poor head from the pave- 
ment. ‘‘ Where shall we take you?” she asked, and 
her quick ear caught the scarcely intelligible sounds 
which came in reply. 

“Miss Dalziel,” Mr. Dion was protesting, “ we will 
see that everything is done for her comfort. Per- 
sonally we cannot be of any use.” 

“T could not go to the Opera to-night,” Myrtle said. 
“T want to go to her home.” She almost added: 
“ Oh, if I only had the price of these dainty gloves to 
give her.” 

Even in the confusion Myrtle remembered the other 
— which had occurred over the poor girl that 

ay. 

It was to miserable quarters, as may be surmised, 
that they carried the poor, bruised creature. Yet, at 
once, as they entercd the room, sometiing indicated 
that its occupants were of a class who preserved 
through all their self-respect. Meagre and bare as 
the room was, it was clean, and upon the bed lay a 
woman whose worn face had lines of integrity and 
strength. 

_It was a painful thing, breaking to her the ac- 
cident that had befallen her daughter. This 
woman, Mrs. Warder, had supported herself decently, 
at appeared, by needlework for a good many years, 
and as well the poor girl, whose wits were not bright. 
But a year previously the mother was disabled by 
paralysis, the daughter being unable to contribute to- 
wards their maintenanee in any way. 

. Debts collected ; all but the barest necessaries were 
gradually sold ; want and suffering and almost star- 
vation ensued. ‘The little that Mrs. Warder was 
able to earn was engrossed by rent, which first of all 
things must be paid, till, from bad to worse, they were 
2 pny ody this condition. 

ome one had gone for a physician—a person diffi- 
cult to find for that aeitheanoel this citer night. 
Mr. Dion bestowed a liberal donation upon the afflicted 
bey and at last with difficulty got Myrtle away. 

To think,” said the poor child to herself, “ that I 


had nothing to give them!” and she was silent in 
the carriage all the way home. 

It was rather early for the opera to have ended 
when Myrtle and Mr. Dion reached Mrs. Vennard’s. 
Mr. Dion said good-evening at the door. If Myrtle 
had been playing a part she could not have done it 
with better effect for winning Mr. Dion’s admiration. 
He looked at her with something almost like reve- 
rence as they parted. 

“ Who has called this evening, John?” she asked 
of the servant at the door. 

“Only Doctor Fenner, miss.” 

“ Ah, and you told him-——” 

“That you and Mr, Dion had gone to the Opera, 
miss.” 

Myrtle was looking at her hands unconsciously. 

Of a sudden she staggered backward, holding them 
up. She hardly repressed acry of agitation. For 
an instant everything whirled around her. She had 
lost the ring! 
Mrs. Vennard had not yet retired, so she must go 
to her as a matter of course with the story of her 
evening’s adventures. Mrs. Vennard was sadly 
shocked and somewhat horrified, of course. But 
Myrtle was rejoiced to find that any omission of libe- 
rality towards the Warders on her own part would 
never be missed. Mrs. Vennard was going to make 
the case “fashionable.” It was not as “ interesting” 
as some cases, but it would serve, and the Warders 
bade fair to have occasion to bless the accident which 
brought them friends, 

Myrtle went to her room to ponder two problems. 
Firstly, how to find Hugh Fenner’s ring, for find it 
she must. Secondly, how to prevent his discovering 
the active sympathy she had manifested in these poor 
people, 

There was a delicious pleasure in knowing that 
she had done from her own heart’s impulse just 
what it would have.pleased him to have her do. But 
for her life she would not have him know. it, would 
not put it in his power to feel that she had played a 

rt. 

She had no resource for finding the ring but by 
advertisements. And how advertize When she had no 
money with which to offer a tempting reward, and 
when she dared not minutely describe and so lead to 
discovery ? 

About noon the following day Myrtle undertook to 
convey to the Warders the numerous donations re- 
ceived in their behalf. 

“ Miss Dalzielis so amiable, so sensitive,’ every- 
body said. “ She has shown as much feeling as 
though she was actually to blame for running over 
the poor girl.” 

‘The poor creature must have been benumbed from 
exposure to be unable to get out of the way,” some 
oneelse remarked. “ It is shocking to have such 
things happening at our very doors!” 

But though the comments were various, the actions 

were unanimous. Every one to whom Mrs. Vennard 
appealeé responded liberally. One promised a barrel 
of flour, another a ton of coal. Some one gave two 
flannel double gowns, some one else a pair of blankéts 
and cushions for a chair. Mrs. Vennard made up a 
package of sugar, tea and jelly. It was resolved 
that Luke Dion’s contribution had better be expended 
in paying some person to take care ofethe two in- 
valids. 
With this little collection of comforts stowed in 
the carriage, Myrtle longed to add some gift of her 
own, She tumbled over her wardrobe and felt a con- 
tempt for it. All at once her eye fell upon a rose- 
bush which Mr. Dion had sent her a week before, 
loaded with blossoms. The Warders could not eat it 
or wear it, to be sure, and since no one ever seemed 
to think of aught but the material needs of such 
people Myrtle doubted somewhat if they had any 
others. Yetshe remembered a certain expression in 
Mrs. Warder’s faded eyes, a look as of an unan- 
swered want for something besides jelly and coals, 
She threw her veil around the rose-bush to avoid 
being observed, ran quickly down the stairs, and en- 
tered the carriage. 

The room when she arrived looked more comfort- 
able than it had last night. Neighbours a little less 
unfortunate than themselves had made a bright fire, 
swept the floor, brought an extra pillow for the girl, 
and assisted Mrs. Warder to get up. Ab, how wel- 
come were the comforts of food and raiment which 
came. How good it is to spare from our abundance 
for the relief of others’ necessities. 

Myrtle set the rose-bush upon the window-seat 
without comment. She saw Mrs. Warder’s eyes rest 
upon it. That in her face which had impressed 
Myrtle the night before was more perceptible now. 
Her poor, weary eyes filled with tears. 

“ Now surely that was the thought of an angel 
from heaven to bring a plant,” she said, 

“Do you like it?” asked Miss Dalziel. 

“ Ah, miss, only we who need it so much know how 





keenly we appreciate a little glimpse of what is 


beautiful. It will be more than medicine to poo 
Lize.” 


Lize was asleep. Her iujuries, the doctor had said, 
were not severe. In repose her face was far from 
repulsive. She was about fifteen, stunted in mind 
and body by the privations of her life, yet possessing 
on some subjects singular sagacity, a dormant in- 
stinct towards what was honest and good. 

The loss of her ring was hardly out of Miss 
Dalziel’s thoughts. Once she was on the point of 
speaking of it to Mrs. Warder. Then a certain deli- 
cacy forbade her. Mrs. Warder, providing the ring 
was lost in her room, could know nothing of it herself. 

If any of the neighbours had found it, they 
would, if honest, have made known their discovery ; 
if dishonest, they would convey it to a pawnbroker’s, 
whence au advertisement might evoke it. But Myrtle 
had the impression that the ring was lost in the street. 
She kept revolving in her mind the best terms in 
which to make her loss public. 

Her visit at length ended, she descended the steep 
stairs to find John walking his restive horses up and 
down the narrow street, and, waiting till he could 
turn, she stood fora moment in the doorway. Half 
adozen squalid children swarmed about to look at 
her, such a showy, brilliant picture in such a dingy 
frame, and at the moment a man made his way among 
them, walking hastily, almost brushing by Miss 
Dalziel. 

Then stopping with a start, he exclaimed: 

“ Myrtle!” 

“ Doctor Fenner!” 

There was nothing but surprise and displeasure in 
his eyes, and the question : 

“Is this your charity—to bring your sweeping 
silks and show and style, carriage and livery to 
sucha place?” 

His look said : 

“You had nothing for the girl who was starving 
and freezing at your side last night. What is the 
meaning of thissudden sympathy and all this ostenta- 
tion? Is it for effect?” 

“Did you come here to ber last night?” asked 
Myrtle. 

He bowed, without speaking. 

The carriage was waiting for her. With a heart 
swelling with chagrin she hastened to it, while Hugh 
Fenner strode on, up the steep stairs, without even 
the civility of offering to hand her in, 

“He thinks,” said Myrtle to herself, ‘that I have 
done this for him,” and she felt as if she should die 
of mortification on the spot. 

She had rather anything else should have happened 
than that which would give Doctor Fenner ground 
for thinking that she was angling for his admiration 
or respect, 

Another man—Luke Dion, for instance—might 
have been flattered, pleased, to have her do what she 
knew he would like. But Hugh Fenner despised 
intrigue and sham. He wanted to find intellect 
enough to create motives and strength of character 
to abide by them. 

Myrtle drove home, feeling that the world was 
very hollow indeed. She was engaged to go toa 
small sociable that evening—one of a regular series, 
where she was sure to meet Doctor Fenner, he being 
one of the principal promoters. She spent the after- 
noon in wording au advertisement for his lost ring, 
and deciding how she might undo the impression he 
had received from her visit to the Warders that 
morning. 

She accomplished the first task to her mind, after 
some difficulty. ‘Lhe second was more perplexing. 
She had, it was true, agreed to tell Doctor Fenner 
the truth, which was that she only followed the 
dictates of her heart, and that nothing was more 
remote from her expectations than that he should 
ever learn of what she had done. But she could 
not tell him this. She could not defend herself when 
she was not accused; perhaps not if she were. She 
came to the conclusion, therefore, that she must 
show herself entirely inudiffereut to Doctor Fen- 
ner, in order to disprove her anxiety for his good 
opinion. 

It takes ashare of what is bitter and revengeful to 
make up the mood in which Myrtle Dalziel went to 
the party that night. She loved Doctor Fenner, and 
she felt that she was going to lose him. So she 
hardened her bursting heart, aud said: 

“Better that than to have my pride hurt any 
more.” 

She was looking particularly pretty that night. 
She hada sudden, restless grace, a fashion of hold- 
ing her little head on one side with a mixture of ap- 
peal and defiance that had scmething fascinating 
about it. 

Of course she could not manifest her indifference 
unaided. She could not sit alone, and so show 
Doctor Fenner that she was independent of his at- 
tentions. She must have the attentions of others, 
and act as though she preferred them to his. 
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So Myrtle began the dangerous game of flirtation 


known that she had lost his ring? She could not | only he avoided—coming in.contact with Mrs. Ven- 


for effect. She danced opposite Doctor Fenner, aad | communicate with him in any way. It would look | nard. Not until a week ago did he excliange a word 


was so engrossed in her partner as to forget the 
figures, and, when recalled, said merry, witty little 


things to Hugh, which he answered with distant | that she was going home. 


gravity. 


It was rather a miserable sort of evening from 
the begipning for Myrtle, and the worst was yet to 
come. Doctor Fenner did not understand her fully. 
He saw that she wished to pique him, to show the 
power she held over others, and not caring to tilt in 


such a field he held himself silently aloof. 


Through a rather lonesome and thoughtful life of 
thirty years Doctor Fenner had observed and cal- 
culated a good deal, and he knew that he did not 
want a mere woman of the world for his wife. 
Fashionable mothers had manceuvred for him for a 
good many seasons without success. He had never 
yet had a love affair. Then Myrtle Dalziel came, 
with her fresh beauty, her untarnished soul, her 
naturalness and sincerity, and was—at least Hugh 
Fenner believed she was—the mate for whom he 
bad waited. He had wooed her manfally. Mrs. 
Vennard might insinuate that she did not believe 
him to be a marrying man, but no one who had ob- 
served his devotion tv Myrtle but believed that he 
wished to make her his wife. Myrtle herself did 
not once doubt him, and yet little by little, as her 
worldly wisdom came to her, she began to askif he 
were not a little exacting, a little too literal. Men 


generally kept such moods till after marriage. 


So she danced and laughed, and the evening wore 
away. She went off to the conservatory with Luke 
Dion, and sat down where a tall scarlet lily flung 
its stain of colour over her, and steeped the air with 


its sweetness. 


“T hardly ever saw you in such high spirits,” he 
i 


She looked up in his face with wonderment. How 


little he understood ber. 


Presently some one came for her, to know if she 
would not sing. She had a sweet voice, and sang 
with culture; it was her one accomplishment which 
Doctor Fenner prized. He said it was the window 


through which he first saw her soul. 
“I cannot to-night,” she said, almost pettishly. 


“Why, Myrtle, what is the matter? Are you 


cross or ill to-night ?” 


She saw just then Doctor Fenner’s form near the 


door. He was watching her. 
“Neither,” she answered, in a quiet tone. “TI 


will sing if it will oblige anybody, though I am not 


precisely in a singing mood, We all have our moods, 
you know.” 

“I did not know that you had. It will oblige every- 
body. Come.” 

As she seated herself at the piano and touched the 
keys it seemed to her for a momeut as though she was 
going to lose her self-control—as though the repressed 
agitation of the evening would master her. She 
calmed herself, letting her finger-tips glide along the 
keys in a slow prelude that was like dropping water. 
When she began to sing her voice Lad just so much 
of emotion in it as to send the sweet, passionate 
words to every heart. 

“Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in vain ; 

And sweet is death who puts an end to pain. 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 
** Love, art thou sweet? Then bitter death must be. 
Love, thou art bitter ; sweet is death to me, 
Oh, love, if death be sweeter, let me die.” 

She did not raise her eyes when her song ended. 
Her finger-tips wandered over the keys, keeping the 
air in slow, faint measure so long that those who 
waited to applaud gradually moved away. 

Myrtle was conscious though of one remaining pre- 
sence. Her sad, sweet song had brought Doctor Fen- 
ner to her side. She raised her eyes to meet his. 
The bad spirit within her had been exorcized by the 
music ; she looked up with her own candid expres- 
sion to his face 

Instead of meeting her eyes, his gaze fastened upon 
her hand—the hand where he had placed the ring she 
no longer wore. ‘Then he looked at her. Her face 
erimsoned. 


Doctor Fenner asked no questions. He remembered 
what he had said: 


“When there is no longer any bond between us you 
may send it back.” 

She had released herself already. 

“ Let us have another song, Miss Dalziel,” some 
one was requesting —“ something to heal the hurt of 
the last.” 

Doctor Fenner was moving away. She turned and 
sang 2 heartless, soulless little Italian caracole. Her 
forced gaiety came back, she laughed and waltzed, 
and the evening ended. 

A week passed after that, during which no word 
or sign from Hugh Fenuer came to Myrtle. She 
waited with feverish impatience from hour to hour. 
How, under such circumstances, could she make 


that is too dreary to be thought of.” 
heart. 


was one way only in which she might r 


like an attempt to win him back, When the week | with her since Myrtle’s visit. Then it was she who 
was up she told Mrs. Vennard one day, abruptly, | left him no alternative, 


“ But I should not flatter youso much if I had no 


“ Home in February! to the country in February! | business with you,” she began. “Miss Dalziel, 


Doctor Fenner left me to deliver a message to you 


It was dreary. Myrtle confessed it in her own | which is not so pleasant that I am desirous of keep- 


ing it. It was to spare her embarrassment that I 


Her visit had been so pleasant; its adulations so | agreed to inform you that she was so unfortunate as 
intoxicating ; even its disappointments had the charm | to lose a valuable ring of yours the very evening 
of excitement. She dreaded to go back to a life in | you gave it to her.” 
which there were none of these things. But there 


With considerable surprise Doctor Fenner ex- 





departure was made known. 
heart when mine is not my own to give.” 


liked Luke, and he pleaded hard. 


and blanched 


tle’s heart throbbed hard; she almost slackened he 
pace, so sure she felt that he would pause. But no 


and strode hastily on, after his fashion. 
she said it to herself. 


had brought home no beau. 


dear,” she said. 


the young girl. 


was a relief; the outd bright 





turn came over her. 


time: 
* Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in vain,” 


leaned in the doorway. She sang on: 
* Oh, love, if death be sweeter, let me die,” 
@ grave voice said, gravely : 


to tell me the truth ?” 


had once before, offering his ring. 


ring she had lost. 


the ring more than for anything else just then. 


story.” 


her what he promised. 


On his return from the party, wounded and jealous, 
he found a despatch wiike 


no occasion to acquaint anybody with his movements. 


made was-a ring box with Myrtle’s initials upon his 
dressing-table. Opening it, he found his ring. It 
did not surpfise him, after what had passed. He 
shut his wound in his heart, after the manner of men, 





and went on—tried to go on, in his practice, in so- 
ciety, just as if nothing had happened. One thing 


grass. 

Through her thick veil at last she saw some one | hurt, you know. u \ é vd be 
approaching. Almost as far as she could see she re- | in one day—a great, twisted ring, with your initials 
cognized Doctor Fenner. He was walking triskly. | inside. You had washed your hands—you’d been 
They must meet. He came straight onward. Myr- | putting some lotion on Lize’s ankle—and we thought 


“Cruel,” said Myrtle, “to judge me unheard,” but 


Myrtle had to go back to her share of the house- 
hold care, which was unlightened by love, for her , J e.8 
father was a submissive man, and his second wife, | count of losing that ring. I think this is the happiest 
with her brood of young, clamorous Dalziels, found | hour of my life.” 

ways enough to make life anything but pleasant for 


She sat at the piano in this mood one evening, sing- . 
ing—strange that she ever sang it now—the song | came, and Myrtle went away a bride. 
that had brought Hugh Fenner to her side that last 


Myrtle looked as one in a dream; yet it was all 
true, Hugh Fenner and no ghost, and in his hand the | papa, how could they fly ?” 


She made no resistance, and he took her away from |-asked his sweetheart if he might be permi 
the piano to the depths of the sofa, and, sitting be- 


side her, slipped the ring over her finger, grown a | said she, “I can’t allow that ; but I’l! tell yau what. 
trifle thin, and, holding the hand in his on, he told | I will do; I'll split ‘the difference with you—you 


ch required him to leave 
town. Under the circumstances he felt there was | full. Anold man rises at 


and | plained to Mrs. Vennard that he had had the rin 
she would not take it. Luke Dion made her a formal | safe in his keeping since before Miss Dalziel left 
offer of his heart and hand so soon as her probable | town. 


Mrs. Vennard, equally surprised, could give no 


**T would not wrong you, Luke, by accepting your | clue to the mystery. 


Evidently, however, the time had come for its eluci- 


It took some courage to say this, for Myrtle | dation, for a few days after this Mrs. Warder came 


one evening to Doctor Fenner’s lodgings with some 


She felt jaded when the interview was over, and, | needlework she had been doing for him, for she was 
dressing herself for the street, slipped awny quietly | nearly restored in health now, and blessed with alk 
by herself for the tonic of a walk in the glittering | the work she could do, 
winter air. She would meet noone on the eommov— 3 
no one, that is, whom she knew, on such a day. So | believe we never asked you if you got the ring you 
she walked briskly through the paths dreary and de- | left at our house all safe.” 
solate in the chilly sunshine, with the bare boughs 


“ Doctor,” she said ss she was about to leave, “I 


“ What do you mean, Mrs: Warder?” he asked. 
“Why, the ring you left one day after Lize was 
We found it just after you had been 


r | you took it off and forgot it, I got Sandy to bring 
; | it; no harm ever comes to things that Saudy carries. 


he saw her, lifted his hat with the utmost ceremony, | You weren't home, but they told him it would be all 


“ Where did you get. the box you had put it in?” 
inquired Doctor Fenner, in what seemed to Mrs. 


All the worst that she expected came true when | Warder a very disconnected way, 
she got home. It was lonesome and dreary. Her 


stepmother even threw out some taunts because she | box that Miss Dalziel gave Lize one day. She fan- 


“The box? Oh, yes, I remember. It was a little 


cied it, and Miss Dalziel gave it to her; so we put 


‘You didn’t take the town by storm after all, my | the ring in it so as it would go safer. We thought 


from the looks of the ring you set a store by it.” 
Myrtle breathed a profound sigh. 
“ You can never know what I have suffered on ac- 


Hugh Fenner took her quickly in his arms. 
“Is it, Myrtle? Remember you have the ring on; 


Winter slipped into spring. The warmer weather | you must tell me the truth.” 


brightened 
Myrtle’s heart. Butin the long purple twilights a 


dreary sense of loss of something gone never to re- | oblivious to the darkness, the damp night air, to all 


She held still, close to him, for answer. 
Mrs. Daiziel, coming in by-aud-bye, found the two 


but gach other—and felt .scandalized 
She was contented, however, when midsummer 


“ A curious wedding-ring, though,” she’ thought. 
“Looked more like copper than gold, and a stone in 
it with a name picked out of Revelations. She 


with something like a sob in the passion of her voice. | Coulda’tremember it, She liked new wedding-1ings 
A step came through the open door, treading | for her part!” 

lightly. Sometimes her father liked to steal in, as it 

were, and listen to her singing when the rest were 

not by. It was he, Myrtle supposed, who paused and 








FACETIA, 


A Vincennes photographer advertizes—‘ Babies 


her voice sobbing itself still in the pathos of the plea. | taken and finished in ten minutes ;” which is rough 
Nothing stirred for a moment in the stillness; then | 0n the babies. 


‘* PLEASE, sir,” said a little girl who was sweep- 


“Myrtle, will you wear my ring again, and promise | ing @ crossing for a living, “you have given me @ 


ye”? ** Never mind, little girl, you may keep 


She turned quickly. It was not her father, but | it for your honesty.” 
Hugh Fenner who had leaned against the door. He 


came towards her, holding out his hands, just as he | the military ‘fly’ from the field of battle, when 


“Papa,” said a bright-haired boy, “how could 


they had only one plume apiece, and both wings of 
the army were thrown into great disorder? Say, 


“Native” Arr.—An Irishman, speaking of his 


“Where did you get it?” she cried, rejoicing for | children, said: ‘They are all very well but the 


one born in this country. ‘I must take him to the 


“If you will let me put it on your finger, Myrtle, | Green Isle, for I believe he is languishing for his 
and promise me what I ask, I will tell you the whote | native air that he never smelt at all.” 


SPLITTING THE DirFeRENce.—A young map 
tted te 
kiss her, and give her an affectionate hug. ‘“ No,” 


may kiss me, and I'll hug you.” 
irate amen IN fonn , pom 
‘ar iS; ing enters—every 
vit the other end. 
* Oh, don’t rise,’’ said the lovely girl. “I can 


Returning after turee days, the first discovery he | just as well stand.” 


‘“‘T don’t care whether you sit or stand,” he re- 
plied ; “ [’m going to get out.” 

His Loox-our.—Mrs. Brown’s pretty Irish 
waitress got married the other day. “And I hear 
that you are going to Australia with your husband, 
Kitty,” said eS i “ Are you not afraid of 
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such a long, dangerous voyage?” “ Well, ma’am, 
that is his look-out. I belong to him now, and if 
anything happens to me, sure it'll be his loss, not 
mine.” 

Tue Corps oF Love.—An impetuous and ro- 
mantic lover said to Miss Smith, “Iam the oak and 
you the vine. I draw you to me with cords of love.” 
"Not so, Jones,” replied the blushing fair Miss 
Smith ; ‘if I’m the vine, I prefer the ordinary 
twine.”’” When Jones and Smith meet romance 
comes to an end quickly, that is clear. 

ob): Rha mgy t No. 8 

Waiter (to Cook): “ gent in No, 3 says 
as his potatoes ain’t good—says as they’ve all got 
black eyes in ’em.” 

George (real name Patrick): “ Bedad, thin, it’sno 
fault o’ mine. Sure the spalpeens haye been 
foightin’ after I put ‘em in the pot!” 

SCENE IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 

Commercial Gent (to Swell who was smoking a 
fragrant Havana): ‘ Would you oblige me, sir, by 
changing into another carriage, or putting your 
cigar out pro tem. ?” 

Swell (nonchalantly): “ Oh, certainly.” (Throws 
his cigar out of the window.) 

Commercial Gent (complacently producing and 
filling his meerschaum) : “‘ Sorry to trouble you, but 
I never can enjoy my pipe when there’s a bad weed 
agoin’,”” 

ImPoRTANCE oF InDIA RuBBER.—A venerable 
Madagascar chief has made a wonderful discovery. 
“ What,”’ he has asked his countrymen, “‘ do the 
Vagah gpate, mg want with our India-rubber ? 
Why, to make big ships! When they have got 
plenty they will make great India-rubber ships, and 
come to Madagascar to take it, and when our sol- 
diers at Tamative fire guns at them the balls will 
strike the rubber ships, and rebound and kill our own 
men.’ 

His Lint.—During the holidays a customer came 
intoa shop, and, after selecting some books, asked 
the assistant who waite d on him if he could not al- 
low him a discount or deduction from the usual 
price, saying, as an inducement: “I am in busi- 
ness myself, and, if you should ever want anything 
in my line, I will make you a liberal discount.” 
And thereupon he handed to the assistant his card, 
which read thus: “‘ John Smith, undertaker and 
coffin-maker.” 

THE LARGEST ISLAND. 

Teacher (to very sharp Pupil): “Tommy, what is 
an island?” 

Tommy: ‘Land surrounded by water, sir.” 

Teacher: “Right, Tommy. Now which is the 
largest island in the world?” 

Tommy: “ Africa, sir.” 

Teacher : “Nonsense, boy; Africa is a conti- 
nent.” 

Tommy : “ Please, sir, no, sir; not since De Les- 
seps cut the Suez Canal.” 

Teacher looks discomfited. 

HOW TO KNOW A GOOSE. 

“Mother, mother!” cried a young rook, return- 
ing hurriedly from its first flight; “I’m so 
frightened! I’ve seen such a sight!” 

** What sight, my son ?” asked the rook. 

“Oh, white creatures, screaming and running, and 
straining their necks, and holding their heads ever 
so high! See, mother, there they go!” 

‘“Geese, my son, merely geese,” calmly replied 
the parent bird, looking over the common. 
“Through life, child, observe that when you meet 
any one who makes a great fuss about himself, and 
tries to lift his head higher than the rest of the 
world, you may set him down at once for a goose.” 


AN Original Reason.—A Yorkshireman tells 
the following anecdote of a college chum :—H——, 
a member of one of the classes, was distinguished 
not less for dry witand sly waggery than for his 
address in evading the writing of Gumea, and in 
palming off the brained-coined eurrency of others 
as his legitimate “ tender.”” One Monday morning 
heread a theme of unusual merit; but Professor 
A—— “smelt a rat,” and as H—— finished and sat 
down in the pride of conscious innocence, asked— 

Is that original, H——#” “ Yes, sir.” Are you 
sure of it?” queried the professor, doubtingly. 

Why, yes, sir,” replied H——, with the imper- 
turbable gravity and that paste-board countenance 
he always wore, “ it had original over itinthe paper 
I took it from !” 

WHERE To FIND IT. 
A farmer employed a gentleman from the Emerald 
sle one spring to take care of his grounds. He was 
exceedingly green, but he was simply to obey in- 
structions, and accordingly he came every morning 
to receive orders what to do for the day. His first 
order was to spread a heap of manure. 

a Whye ia 2 do that fur, sir?” he said. 

» said his employer, “‘ we spread it so that 
the roots will find it.’’ ae r 7 
An’ they will find it by spridding ?” 


“ Yes,” was the reply. 

Out went Patrick and!commenced his labour. The 
manure was v heavy, and by-and-bye began to 
wear upon the sinews of the toiler. About noon his 
employer went out to see how he got along, and 
a him sweating furiously, and panting for 

reath. 

“Did you say, sir,” said Patrick, “that plants 
would find the manure ?” 

“Yes, of course they will find it.” 

‘* Well, then, bedad,” said the perspiring Irish- 
man, wiping his head upon his sleeve, “‘ wouldn't it 
be betther to lave it in the stable, sir, an’ let them 
find it there? It would save much hard work; do 
you see, sir ?” 








KATIE. 
Bonntz Katie archly smiling, 
Shows her — | pearls, , 
Shakes her head in mock defiance, 
Tosses back her curls. 


Does she know how much I love her— 
Pretty wilful one ? 

Does she hide a heart that loves me 
"Neath a mask of fun ? 


Does she guess how much of sunshine 
Her sweet presence brings ? 

Does she know how much I ponder 
On each glance she flings 


Does she mind the threads of silver 
In my hair that shine ? 

Will she e’er consent I wonder— 
One day to be mine ? 


T must ask her—ah, I see her, 
With her sweet-blue eyes, 

Raised in tender, thoughtful wonder 
To the azure skies. 


Softly I must hasten to her, 
Or she’ll speed away. 

“ Katie, darling, do you love me? 
Answer me I pray. 


I have clasped the dainty fingers, 
Will not let them go; 

Tell me, Katie—tell me truly, 
All I want to know.” 


What a rippling tide of crimson 
Dyes her neck and cheek! 

How my heart throbs while I listen 
Just to hear her speak ! 


“ How you frightened me,” she whispered, 
Lifting up her eyes, 

Sparkling now with happy teardrops, 
Blue as summer skies, 


* Only tell me if you love me!’’ 
Still I wildly ery ; 
And I bend my head to listen 
To the low reply. 
On my thirsty ear like music 
Her sweet accents fell. 
“ Hubert, more than life I love you— 
More than tongue can tell.” 


‘“ Mine at last till death, sweet Katie,” 
Fondly I reply ; 
And I clasp her to my bosom 


With a thrill of joy. E. W.E. A. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


AprLarmpe Puppina.—Take 6oz. of butter, 6oz. 
of sifted sugar, and beat them together ; then add 
one tablespoonful of ground rice, and the yolks of 
six eggs. This will make six puddings. Put apri- 
cot juice, or the half of « large apricot (that has 
been preserved whole) at the bottom of the cups. 
Then fill the cups half full, bake for half an hour in 
a slow oven, at the end of which time the puddings 
ought to rise to the top of the cups, Send them to 
table turned out of the cups, with the apricot at 
the top. 

CHowpER, AN AMERICAN DisH.—Frizzle pork 
and onions till quite brown; put a layer at bottom 
of saucepan—saucerful ; on that a layer of mashed 
potatoes—soup-plateful ; on that raw sea bass (tur- 
bot is a good substitute for sea bass) cut in lumps 
—four pounds; on that pork and onions as before ; 
add half a nutmeg, a spoonful of mace, spoonful of 
cloves, and double that quantity of thyme and sum- 
mer savory, another layer of mashed potatoes, three 
or four crackers ; half a bottle of ketchup, half a 
bottle of claret, a large pinch of black and a small 
pinch of cayenne pepper. Just cover this with boil- 
ing water, and put it on the fire till the fish is 
cooked. 








Ir is stated that the Australians do not intend to 
send us any more of their ox-tongues, which have 





recently risen so rapidly into favour. The demand 


for them is so great in Victoria that they are now 
fetching a higher price there than they will com- 
mandin England: One of the meat-preserving com- 
panies has just sent a consignment of kangaroo-tail 
soup to an English importing firm. 








STATISTICS. 


Imports or CorNn.—In the first half of the cur- 
rent year from harvest to harvest—viz., the six 
months ending the 29th of February, 1872—the im- 
port of wheat into the United Kingdom has 
amounted to 21,877,967 cwt., equal to 5,048,761 
quarters ; and of wheat flour 1,618,068 cwt., equal 
to 462.305 quarters. The total, though larger by 
5,000,000 cwt. than in the corresponding period in 
the preceding twelve months, is above 2,000,000 less 
than in the corresponding period in 1869-70, In- 
cluding, besides wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, 
and Indian corn, the total import of corn in the six 
months since last harvest has amounted to 47,408,279 
ewt., or 12,117,805 quarters, being 469,623 owt. 
more than in the six months after the harvest of 
1869, and 12,566,851 cwt. more than in the six 
months after that of 1870. 











MISCELLANEODS. 

Hotuy Woop is the whitest of all English woods, 
and is used by ornamental turners, and for inlaying 
on workboxes and tabies, 

Tue death is announced of the telescope man 
on the Pont Nenf, who used to allow you to have a 
penny look at the rings of Saturn, &c., at the pedes- 
tal of Henri IV. on the Pont Neuf. He had held the 
occupation since 1815,and made a very good thing 
of it. In former years wedding parties coming 
from church used to stop on the Pont Neuf, an 
the popular astronomer always managed to show 
the. happy couple their honeymoon in broad day- 

ight. 


Our Poticze Force.—The proportion of the 
police to the population in Hngland is 11'5 to every 
10,000 persons, whilst in Ireland it is more than 
double, being 25°5 to the same number. The cost 
of police in England and Wales is estimated at 
2,116,8841., nearly four-fifths of which are defrayed 
out of local taxes, 448,000/. only being borne by Im- 
perial taxation. The police force in Ireland cost 
963,896/., and more than nine-tenths of this sum are 
paid by the general taxation of the United Kingdom. 

EARTHQUAKE IN THE CaUcAsUS.—The town of 
Schemakher, in the Caucasus, was almost entirely 
destroyed by a recent earthquake. The number 
of persons killed was 137, and the destruction of 
property was large. The earthquake extended over 
a large district, and at Matrassy, a small town 
twelve versts distant from Schemakher, 80 houses 
were thrown down. A considerable extent of 
country has been suddenly converted into a desert, 
and the inhabitants are reduced to great misery by 
the complete destruction of their crops. 

A Srer In THE Rieur Digecrion.—The direc- 
tors of the Midland Company decided, on and 
after the Istof April, to book third-class passengers 
by — train, both express end ordinary, to and 
from ail their stations. For some time past there 
has been an agitation among the travelling public 
thronghout England to obtain increased third-class 
accommodation from the various railway companies, 
and it appears the Midland was the first of the large 
companies to make this very important improve- 
ment. Itisexpected that the large increase of pas- 
sengers which may be anticipated will fully repay 
the company for the alteration. 

An ANCIPNT BriBLE.—With reference to the 
vellum copy of the New Testament found at Lam- 
beth, which was proved to be an odd volume of the 
Mazarin Bible, a‘* Bookseller ”’ writes that the copy 
of this Bible sold at the Duke of Sussex’s sale was 
bought by Mr. John Leslie, the bookseller, for the 
late Dr. Daly, Bishop of Carlisle, for 290/. Another 
copy was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, after a smart. 
competition between Messrs. ‘l'riibner and Sir 
Thomas Phillips, and was knocked down at over 
500/. Some dispute arose as to the authority for 
the purchase, but the book did not come up for 
competition again. 

Discovery of ANCIENT GRAvES AT CHICHES- 
TER CATHBDRAL.—A discovery, interesting to 
archwologists, was made reeently by the workmen 
in repairing the porch at the North Door of the 
above cathedral. ‘Three ancient graves, believed to 
be of the 14th century, and containing the remains 
of some dignitaries of the cathedral, were brought to 
light on removing the soil. ‘the bodies were em- 
bedded in graves formed of chalk, and had been 
buried in their shrouds, without coffins. About a 
year ago three stone slabs, evidently the lids of the 
graves now brought to light, were found while re- 
pairing the walk from the Sungate to the North 
door. ‘The graves have been carefully covered over 





with cement. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. B. M.—The verses are unsuitable. 

Doury and Emaa.—The terms of the letter are too in- 
definite to elicit a reply. 

Rosgxt S.—The first letter received due attention, as 
you will have probably discovered by the time you 
read this notice. 

A. B.—You probably would not come to an unwise de- 
termination if now you treat the affair as ended, and so 
allow some different subject to occupy your thoughts. 

Arrecnonate Lizzik.— Whether or not your letter ar- 
rived too late we cannot say ; as it appears to us how- 
ever the affair is concluded in another way. 

E. W. E. A.—Both pieces are very pretty. That en- 
titled “ Katie” bears the mark of a very commendable 
ability. The sketch of “ Maggie Lynn” is full of inte- 
rest and true feeling. 

Jvxr1a and Rosesup.—The writing of each is marvel- 
lously similar ; there is little doubt, notwithstanding the 
different colour of the inks, that the same fingers guided 
the pen which traced the characters on each note. 

Lavy Cianz is perhaps a little precipitate, and certainly 
much too indefinite. in this instance however the latter 
characteristic is perhaps highly serviceable, since it 
prevents immediate compliance with a wish too hastily 
expressed. 

Mvucetns.—Your best course seems to be to make per- 
sonal application at the company’s office, accompavied 
by such testimonials to character as you can procure. If 
it is in your power to obtain a recommendation from any 
person of known influence, so much the better. 

E. R.—Rheumatism results not so much from any ex- 
ternal disaster as from an enfeebled digestion and 
diseased blood. Young people may sow the seeds of this 
malady by intemperance of any kind, against which often 
in vain does the preacher lift his warning voice. When 
the inflexibility of disease seizes your limbs it will be too 
late tu inquire either of the cause or the cure. 

B. C. A.—The books of which you have sent a list are 
not, we think, valuable. One shilling a volume is pro- 
bably their utmost worth if complete and in good condi- 
tion, but if the volumes are *‘odd" they would not 
realize nearly so much. ‘To dispose of them you should 
offer them to some dealer on or about whose premises ap- 
pears the announcement “ Books, in large or small quan- 
tities, purchased.” 

Pavu.ine.—The tr of the hair is in a great measure 
solely the work of nature. Cleanliness and exercise are 
the best aids to nature ; they promote the free action of 
the skin, which isa condition of the body favourable to 
the existence of luxuriant tresses. If you must try to 
provoke a yood crop by some stimulating lotion, use some 
eau de-cologne sparingly ; it is clean, agreeable, and does 
less harm than many of the applications which are often 
recommended. 

S. R. (Leeds.)—The dark hair-dye we usually recom- 
mend is made from a decoction of green walaut peels. 
The juice can be precipitated by means of salt or alcohol. 
The latter perhaps is preferable, and may be used in the 
shape of a cheap red wine. The dye must be put on with 
great care, as of course it will dye the scalp and the 
— as well as the hair if it comes in contact with 

em. 

H. M.—While young ladies who have been well brought 
up have had imstilled into their minds an abhorrence of 
flatterers—a lesson they usually learn well—it does not 
therefore follow that they are partial to a man whose 
notions of courtship are conveyed ina single short phrase. 
We believe that the rigid laconism of your note, so ad- 
mirable in many pursuits, is often fatal to u lover; the 
lady perhaps will have nothing to say to one who has so 
little to say for himself, 

A Susscriser.—If a person enters a shop, in the win- 
dow of which an article marked at a specified price is ex- 
hibited, and merely says that he is desirous of purchasing 
that precise article, the shopkeeper is under no legal ob- 
ligation to sell ; but if the,tradesman delivers the article 
to him, or accepts from him either a part or the whole of 
the purchase money, then the contract of sale is com- 
plete, and the property in the article immediately passes 
to the person who has paid the money, or to whom the 
article has been delivered. 


D, K. A. K.—The fees payable on obtaining a marriage 
licence at Doctors’ Commons are about fifty shillings. 
Before the licence is yranted it is necessary to make cer- 
tain declarations, which of course must be truly made 
or else certain penalties attach. Having obtained the 
licence, the ceremony can take place as soon as is con- 
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of the church or other place of worship at which the 

marriage is about to be sclemaiaed. d 
‘Auwiz T.—1. A will made during the last thirty-four 

thirty-five years is revoked by the subsequent 


of the testator, except in certain instances where the will 
is made under a power of appointment. Buta 

before the year 1838 is not revoked by m e alone 
without the birth of children. The present Wills Act 


tion on the 1st January, 1838. 2. The 
date to the birth of Aristotle the hilosopher is 
384 years before the Christian era. He died in the sixty- 
third year of hisage. 3. Your handwriting is tolerably 


Y. Z.—You can learn from the circumstance that a lady 
will not be hurried in or diverted from her own way of 
doing things. Under most events, and especially in doubt- 
ful cases, she is patience personified, and instakin; 
almost beyond description. In the instance about whi 

ou write possibly all that her instinct tells her to do 

s to hesitate and wait for more light to be thrown upon 
the subject. You must e’en stand her scrutinizing in- 
quiries as when you meet you must encounter her pierc- 
ing gaze, and you had better summon philosophy to your 
side --y it be your lot never to know her opinion 
. ; 


came into o 


A Forvarsuirx Lap.—There is no harm ina blush. If 
blame exists at all it is chargeable upon the cause of the 
blush, not on the phenomenon itself. We should not have 
looked among the inhabitants of the North for a blushing 
boy, but if there is one who hails from those invigorating 
regions he should by all means disconnect the it from 
anything approaching to the idea of trouble. Itis no 
weakness, but the sign of an innocence, inexperience, and 
youth which will pass away far too soon if during their 
flight the Forfarshize lad should omit to weave into the 
practice of his daily life the motto, “ Sans peur” bevause 
** sans reproche.” In the meantime a blush may act as a 
safeguard or a danger sigual. It may warn you of com- 
panions or associations whose close intimacy it is alike 
your highest duty and Se greatest interest to shun. It 
is the evidence of a kind of sympathy between several 
parts of the system, and results from a mental emotion 
acting upon a nerve which extends to all these several 
parts. 

THE BUSY MAN. 


His head is full of many varied cares, 
The constant spectres of a haunted mind, 
He hears their voices in the changing wind, 
And all the landscape figures his irs. 
Vain is a vision of the outer world, 
That spreads beneath his feet the chart of 
heaven, 
Or star-writ firmament unfurled 
God’s finger tracing on the wall of even. 
He has a microcosm in him made, 
That renders all the rays of heaven dim ; 
Save his own fatuous beam all light is shade, 
And his own orbit is the world to him. 
His birthright bartered, as the heir of heaven, 
For a few teet of earth in freehold given. 


R. S.—The lines to ** My old Sou’- Wester” and “I saw 
a Storm” have been received, but they caunot be inserted 
in their present form. Theformer is characterized by 
many nice ideas and interesting suggestions ; these are 
counterbalanced by the usual crudities of your style. 
You won't take pains enough. If you would 
studiously work away at half a dozen pieces instead of 
scattering your labour over half a hundred it would be the 
better for your reputation. The printed pieces were re- 
ferred to on the last page of No.460. We have not time to 
correspond with you through the post. 

Lucy A. L., buyate ome. tall, dark, and domesticated, 
wishes to marry a tall young man. 

L. N., thirty, tall, and good looking, would like to 
marry a good-looking young lady. 

Lorriz F., twenty-three, medium height, and accom- 
plished. Respondent must be about twenty-six, rather 
tall, and good looking. 

N. W., forty-two, 5ft. 9in., a widower, and rather dark. 
Respondent must be about fifty, of an amiable disposi- 
tion, fond of home, and with some meaus. 

Huzert T., twenty-three, tall, fair, handsome, and fond 
of home. Respondent must be about twenty-one, mode- 
rately tall, and have a little money. 

T. W., twenty-six, tall, fair hair, dark eyes, would make 
agood wife. Respondent must be dark, andabout thirty- 
eight ; a tradesman preferred, 

K. R. S., twenty-five, medium height, gray eyes, brown 
hair, loving, anda domestic servant. Respondent must 
be dark, loving, and able to keep a wife. 

Anne L., thirty-one, tall, dark hair, blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion, wishes to marrya tall young gentleman ; money 
not so much an object as a good home. 

Petite, twenty-three, slim figure, dark hair and 
eyes, good looking, wishes to marry a tall, fair young 
man, in a good position, and fond of home, 
WILHELMINA, twenty-four, tall, good musician, and of 
a loving disposition. Respondent must be about twenty- 
geven, and dark ; aclerk preferred. ; 
Lavinia, twenty-four, middle height, dark hair, light 
blue eyes, pretty, and fond of home. Respondent must 
be dark, tall, and good looking, 

Fanny, nineteen, tall, fair, curly hair, good looking, 
wishes to marry a tall, dark young gentleman, who has 
sufficient money to keep a wife comfortably. 

Lizz1k, seventeen, pretty, accomplished, loving, would 
make a good wife to a loving husband, wishes to marry a 
gentleman in the Navy. 

Kirrr, twenty, medium height, brown hair and eyes 
of a pretty colour, a tradesman’s daughter, loving dis- 
position. Respondent must be tall and da 

Bowsprit, twenty-five, dark eyes, light hair, and very 
musical. Respondent must be dark, medium height, 
- + and able to make an artizan’s home very comtort- 
able. 


le 
cae 


than twenty-eight years of age, and fond of children and 


music, 
Sam Hancreaves, forty-six, tall, fair, looking, and 
ro Sg it must be not 
dark, accomplished, and 


in receipt of a good income. 
over thirty, medium height, 
have a little money. 

Jxssica, nineteen, tall, a sweet-looking blonde, slender, 
and entitled to a substantial income on her twenty-first 
birthday. Respondent must be a dark, handsome young 
man not under twenty-two, in a good position. 

G. W. E., twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, blue 
eyes, and loving disposition, in a good situation in the 
country. Respondent must be good looking, not over 
swenipene, and of a loving disposition ; one domesti- 
cated p) 

Loney Lucis, twenty-five, fair complexion eyes, 

nice looking, refined, Sontag oat oe; 
would like to marry a true and honourable gentleman ; 
he must be well educated, of a kind, loving, and firm dis- 
position—one to be loved, honoured, and obeyed. 

EmeEnap, twenty-five, 5ft. 3in., brown hair and eyes, 
fair complexion, good looking, good tempered, musical, 
Bespondent must be of 


and enn yi ont = mem | 
a good tempered, fon home music, an 
abi to keep a comfortable home, ; 

ALONE It THE Wipe Wor.p, twenty-two, medium 
height, dark hair and light eyes, ble, do- 
mestica' and an amiable, affectionate girl. Respon- 
dent should be from twenty-five to thirty, of gentlemanly 


= mane and manners, rather tall, steady, and well edu- 
ca 


Marr Litty, twenty-six, 5ft.2in., wishes for a husband, 
she is rather stout, cheerful, and of contented disposi- 
tion, has chestnut brown curly hair, and would ea 
loving, ing wife toa true mau; shé is now 
managing a small place of business, which would be worth 
taking to if ‘‘ Mary Lilly " had capital sufficient. 

Litty THorntox, twenty-two, medium height, rather 
dark, handsome, accomplished, very fond of music and 
the drama, and the daughter of parents in independent 
circumstances. Respondent must be about twenty-five, 
good looking, fond of music, and in receipt of a very good 
income; a esman prefe; 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Tom Bow tine is responded to by—" L. M.,” twenty- 
one, tall, dark, and has a little money. 

Betta B. by—* Alfred J. C.,” who possesses all 
** Bella B.'s” requirements. 

Rosert by—“ Lily,” eighteen, medium height, abun- 
dance of curls, dark, fond of home and music. 

x RB. by—*‘ Rosebud,” twenty, medium height, 

a brunette, who excels in music, and has a good income. 

Bomparpiek by—‘‘M. P.,” twenty-one, tall, and 


r. 

Lazziz S. by—“ Robin,” tall, fair, and in a good way of 
business. 

Buancne Y. by—‘ R. D.,” twenty, tall, dark hair, 
slight moustache, cheerful, and steady ; has a moderate 
income and good prospects. 

Epwarp by—“ Edith,” thirty, a widow with a com- 
fortable home and a loving heart, would make a good wife 
to ** Edward,” 

Henry C. by—“ T. E. S.,” a domestic servant, twenty- 
two, medium height, blue eyes, dark brown hair, fair 
complexion, loving, and good tempered. 

Lizziz by—‘* Rudolph A.,” twenty-one, tall, dark, good 
looking. highly respectable, loving, industrious, and fond 
of home. 

Beatrice by—“ Benedick,” twenty-seven, who, with 
the exception of curly hair, has all the requirements men- 
tioned ; has 1501. a year and good prospects. 

Ergs-Kieut by—* Lucy,” twenty-three, fair, stout, do- 
mesticated, with money and manners suited to make a 
worthy man happy: 

Pui.ip by—* Kate,” twenty-two, medium height, dark 
eyes, dark brown hair, and is under the impression that 
she would make a g: wife. . 

>. L. S. by—“* Clara,” twenty-one, dark eyes and hair, 
fond of children, domesticated, and would make a loving 
wiie. 

Epwarp by—“ Emma §8.,” thirty, medium height, 
thinks that she would be a suitable person for “* Edward,” 
she is fond of home and a widow. 

W. W. by—“ Laurestina,” thirty-four, medium height, 
dark, gray eyes, dark hair, loving, fond of home, and do- 
mesticated. 

Compass by—“ Daisy,” twenty-three, 5ft. lin, bonny 
brown hair, fair complexion, gray eyes, loving, and fond 
of home. 

Acrrep S. by—“ Elizabeth,” twenty, 5ft. 4in,, brown 
hair and eyes, highly respected, and is all “ Alfred S.” 
could require ; used to a shop—is at present managing a 
branch bread and flour shop ; would make a good wife. 

Moscow and Vicror by—** Marian,” tweuty, light brown 
hair, gray eyes, loving, thinks she would suit “ Victor,” 
and “ Linda,” eighteen, hair, brown eyes, thinks 
she would suit ‘* Moscow,” both medium height and good 
tempered. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. B. M.—The verses are unsuitable. 

Dour and Emma.—The terms of the letter are too in- 
definite to elicit a reply. 

Ropsxt S.—The first letter received due attention, as 
you will have probably discovered by the time you 
read this notice. 

A. B.—You probably would not come to an unwise de- 
termination if now you treat the affair as ended, and so 
allow some different subject to occupy your thoughts. 

Arrrcnonate Lizzik.— Whether or not your letter ar- 
rived too late we cannot say ; as it appears to us how- 
ever the affuir is concluded in another way. 

E. W. E. A.—Both pieces are very pretty. That en- 
titled “* Katie’’ bears the mark of a very commendable 
ability. The sketch of “ Maggie Lynn” is full of inte- 
rest and true feeling. 

Jviia and Rosesup.—The writing of each is marvel- 
lously similar ; there is little doubt, notwithstanding the 
different colour of the inks, that the same fingers guided 
the pen which traced the characters on each note. 

Lavy CLakz is perhaps a little precipitate, and certainly 
much too indefinite. in this instance however the latter 
characteristic is perhaps highly serviceable, since it 
prevents immediate compliance with a wish too hastily 
expressed. 

Mveains.—Your best course seems to be to make per- 
sonal application at the company’s office, accompauied 
by such testimonials to character as you can procure. If 
it is in your power to obtain a recommendation from any 
persou of known influence, so much the better. 

E. R.—Rheumatism results not so much from any ex- 
ternal disaster as from an enfeebled digestion and 
diseased blood. Young people may sow the seeds of this 
malady by intemperance of any kind, against which often 
in vain does the preacher lift his warning voice. When 
the inflexibility of disease seizes your limbs it will be too 
late tu inquire either of the cause or the cure, 

B. C, A.—The books of which you have sent a list are 
not, we think, valuable. One shilling a volume is pro- 
bably their utmost worth if complete and in good condi- 
tion, but if the volumes are *‘odd" they would not 
realize nearly so much. To dispose of them you should 
offer them to some dealer on or about whose premises ap- 
pears the announcement “ Books, in large or small quan- 
tities, purchased.” 

Pav.ine.—The growth of the hair is in a great measure 
solely the work of nature. Cleanliness and exercise are 
the best aids to nature ; they promote the free action of 
the skin, which isa condition of the body favourable to 
the existence of luxuriant tresses. If you must try to 
provoke 2 sood crop by some stimulating lotion, use some 
eau de-cologne sparinyly ; it is clean, agreeable, and does 
less harm than many of the applications which are often 
recommended. 

S. R. (Leeds.)—The dark hair-dye we usually recom- 
mend is made from a decoction of green walaut peels. 
The juice can be precipitated by means of salt or alcohol. 

‘The latter perhaps is preferable, and may be used in the 
shape of a cheap red wine. The dye must be put on with 
great care, as of course it will dye the scalp and the 
ase as well as the hair if it comes in contact with 
em. 

H. M.—While young ladies who have been well brought 
up have had imstilled into their minds an abhorrence of 
flatterers—a lesson they usually learn well—it does not 
therefore follow that they are partial to a man whose 
notions of courtship are conveyed in a single short phrase. 
We believe that the rigid laconism of your note, so ad- 
mirable in many pursuits, is often fatal to u lover; the 
jady perhaps will have nothing to say to one who has so 
little to say for himself, 

A Susscriner.—If a person enters a shop, in the win- 
dow of which an article marked at a specified price is ex- 
hibited, and merely says that he is desirous of purchasing 
that precise article, the shopkeeper is under no legal ob- 
ligation to sell ; but if the,tradesman delivers the article 
to him, or accepts from him either a part or the whole of 
the purchase money, then the contract of sale is com- 
‘plete, and the property in the article immediately passes 
to the person who has paid the money, or to whom the 
article has been delivered. 

_D.K. A. K.—The fees payable on obtaining a marriage 
licence «t Doctors’ Commons are about fifty shillings. 
Before the licence is yranted it is necessary to make cer- 
tain declarations, which of course must be truly made 
or else certain penalties attach. Having obtained the 
licence, the ceremony can take place as soon as is con- 


of the church or other a of worship at which the 
marriage is about to be solemnized. 

‘Anniz T.—1. A will made during the last thirty-four or 
thirty-five years is revoked by the subsequent marria 
of the testator, except in certain instances where the will 
is made under a power of appointment. But a will made 
before the year 1838 is not revoked by marriage alone 
without the birth of children. The present Wills Act 
came into operation on the 1st January, 1838. 2. The 
date assigned to the birth of Aristotle the Mpegs pet is 
384 years before the Christian era. He died in the sixty- 
third year of hisage. 3. Your handwriting is tolerably 
good. 

Y. Z.—You can learn from the circumstance that a lady 
will not be hurried in or diverted from her own way of 
doing things. Under most events, and especially in doubt- 
ful cases, she is patience personified, and Peeper 
almost beyond description. In the instance about which 
you write possibly all that her instinct tells her to do 
is to hesitate and wait for more light to be thrown upon 
the subject. You must e’en stand her scrutinizing in- 
quiries as when you meet you must encounter her pierc- 
ing gaze, and you had better summon philosophy to your 
side lest it be your lot never to know her real opinion 
after al 

A Forrarsuire Lap.—There is no harm ina blush. If 
blame exists at all it is chargeable upon the cause of the 
blush, not on the phenomenon itself. We should not have 
looked among the inhabitants of the North for a blushing 
boy, but if there is one who hails from those invigorating 
regions he should by all means disconnect the habit from 
anything approaching to the idea of trouble. Itis no 
weakness, but the sign of an innocence, inexperience, and 
youth which will pass away far too soon if during their 
flight the Forfarshize lad should omit to weave into the 
practice of his daily life the motto, “‘ Sans peur” because 
**sans reproche.” In the meantime a blush may act as a 
safeguard or a danger signal. It may warn you of com- 
panions or associations whose close intimacy it is alike 
your highest duty and ew greatest interest to shun. It 
is the evidence of a kind of sympathy between several 
parts of the system, and results from a mental emotion 
acting upon @ nerve which extends to all these several 
parts. 

THE BUSY MAN. 


His head is full of many varied cares, 
The constant spectres of a haunted mind, 
He hears their voices in the changing wind, 
And all the landscape figures his affairs. 
Vain is a vision of the outer world, 
That spreads beneath his feet the chart of 
heaven, 
Or star-writ firmament unfurled, 
God’s finger tracing on the wall of even. 
He has a microcosm in him made, 
That renders all the rays of heaven dim ; 
Save his own fatuous beam all light is shade, 
And his own orbit is the world to him. 
His birthright bartered, as the heir of heaven, 
For a few feet of earth in freehold ae . 
we 


R. S.—The lines to ‘* My old Sou’- Wester” and “I saw 
a Storm” have been received, but they cannot be inserted 
in their present form. Theformer is characterized by 
many nice ideas and interesting suggestions ; these are 
counterbalanced by the usual crudities of your style. 
You won't take half pains enough. If you would 
studiously work away at halfa dozen pieces instead of 
scattering your labour over half a hundred it would be the 
better for your reputation. The printed pieces were re- 
ferred to on the last page of No.460. We have not time to 
correspond with you through the post. 

Lucy A. L., twenty-two, tall, dark, and domesticated, 
wishes to marry a tall young man. 

L. N., thirty, tall, and good looking, would like to 
marry a good-looking young lady. 

Lotris F., twenty-three, medium height, and accom- 
plished. Respondent must be about twenty-six, rather 
tall, and good looking. 

N. W., forty-two, 5ft. 9in., a widower, and rather dark. 
Respondent must be about fifty, of an amiable disposi- 
tion, fond of home, and with some meaus. 

Husert T., twenty-three, tall, fair, handsome, and fond 
ofhome. Respondent must be about twenty-oue, mode- 
rately tall, and have a little money. 

T. W., twenty-six, tall, fair hair, dark eyes, would make 
agood wife. Respondent must be dark, andabout thirty- 
eight ; a tradesman preferred, 

K. R. S., twenty-five, medium height, gray eyes, brown 
hair, loving, anda domestic servant. Respoudeut must 
be dark, loving, and able to keep a wife. 

Anne L., thirty-one, tall, dark hair, blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion, wishes to marry a tall young gentleman ; money 
not so much an object as a good home. 

Perite, twenty-three, slim figure, dark hair and 
eyes, good looking, wishes to marry a tall, fair young 
man, in a good position, and fond of home, 

WILHELMINA, twenty-four, tall, good musician, and.of 
a loving disposition. Respondent must be about twenty- 
seven, and dark ; a clerk preferred. 

Lavinia, twenty-four, middle height, dark hair, light 
blue eyes, pretty, and fond of home. Respondent must 
be dark, tall, and good looking. 

Fanny, nineteen, tall, fair, curly hair, good looking, 

wishes to marry a tall, dark young gentleman, who has 
sufficient money to keep a wife comfortably. 

Lizzi, seventeen, pretty, accomplished, loving, would 
make a good wife to a loving husband, wishes to marry a 

gentleman in the Navy. 

Kirry, twenty, medium height, brown hair and eyes 

of a pretty colour, a tradesman’s daughter, loving dis- 

position. - Respondent must be tall and dark. 

Bowsrrit, twenty-five, dark eyes, light hair, and very 

musical. . Respoudent must be dark, medium height, 

loving, and able to make an artizan’s home very comtort- 

able. 








sistent with e@ Cony of the officiating clergyman. 
For this purpose arrangements are made with the clerk | 


than twenty-eight years of age, and fond of children and 
music. 

Sam HarGreaves, forty-six, tall, fair, good looking, and 
in receipt of a good income. mdent must be not 
over thirty, medium height, dark, accomplished, and 
have a little money. 

Jessica, nineteen, tall, a sweet-looking blonde, slender, 
and entitled to a substantial income on her twenty-first 
birthday. Respondent must be a dark, handsome young 
man not under twenty-two, in a good position. 

G. W. E., twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, blue 
eyes, and loving disposition, in a good situation in the 
country. Respondent must be good looking, not over 
twenty-two, and of a loving disposition ; one domesti- 
cated preferred. 

Lonkxy Lucis, twenty-five, fair complexion, gray eyes, 
dark brown hair, nice looking, refined, loving, and true, 
would like to marry a true and honourable gentleman ; 
he must be well educated, of a kind, loving, and firm dis- 
position—one to be loved, honoured, and obeyed. 

EMERALD, twenty-five, 5ft. 3in., brown hair and eyes, 
fair complexion, good looking, good tempered, musical, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be of gentlemanly 
a) Erase, good tempered, fond of home music, and 
able to keep a comfortable home, 

ALONE It THE WIDE Wokr.Lp, twenty-two, medium 
height, dark hair and light eyes, highly respectable, do- 
mesticated, and an amiable, affectionate girl. Respon- 
dent should be from twenty-five to thirty, of gentlemanly 
eae and manners, rather tall, steady, and well edu- 
cal 


Marr Litty, twenty-six, 5ft. 2in., wishes fora husband, 
she is rather stout, cheerful, and of contented disposi- 
tion, has chestnut brown curly hair, and would ea 
loving, good, managing wife toa true mau; she is now 
managing a small place of business, which would be worth 
taking to if *‘ Mary Lilly’ had capital sufficient. 

Lit.y THorntrox, twenty-two, medium height, rather 
dark, handsome, accomplished, very fond of music and 
the drama, and the daughter of parents in independent 
circumst Respondent must be about twenty-five, 
good looking, fond of music, and in receipt of a very good 
income ; a tradesman preferred. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Tom Bow.ine is responded to by—" L. M.,” twenty- 
one, tall, dark, and has a little money. 

Betta B. by— Alfred J. C.,” who possesses all 
** Bella B.'s” requirements. 

Rosert by—“‘ Lily,” eighteen, medium height, abun- 
dance of curls, dark, fond of home and music. 

Henry R. by—* Rosebud,” twenty, medium height, 
a brunette, who excels in music, and has « good income. 
P BomBagpigk by—‘‘M. P.,” twenty-one, tall, and 

‘air. 

Lizzie S. by—“ Robin,” tall, fair, and in a good way of 
business. 

Buiancne Y. by—* R. D.,” twenty, tall, dark hair, 
slight moustache, cheerful, and steady ; has a moderate 
income and good prospects. 

Epwarp by—“ Edith,” thirty, a widow with a com- 
fortable home and a loving heart, would make a good wife 
to “ Edward.” 

Henry C. by—“ T. E, S.,” a domestic servant, twenty- 
two, medium height, blue eyes, dark brown hair, fair 
complexion, loving, and good tempered. 

Lizziz by—‘* Rudolph A.,” twenty-one, tall, dark, good 
lexing. highly respectable, loving, industrious, and fond 
of home. 

Bearrick by—* Benedick,”” twenty-seven, who, with 
the exception of curly hair, has all the requirements men- 
tioned; has 1501. a year and good prospects. 

Eygs-Kigut by—* Lucy,” twenty-three, fair, stout, do- 
mesticated, with money and mauners suited to make a 
worthy man happy 

Pui.ipe by—* Kate,” twenty-two, medium height, dark 
eyes, dark brown hair, and is under the impression that 
she would make a good wife. : 

C. L. S. by—** Clara,” twenty-one, dark eyes and hair, 
fond of children, domesticated, and would make a loviug 
wiie. 

Epwarp by—‘* Emma §8.,” thirty, medium height, 
thinks that she would be a suitable person for “‘ Edward,” 
she is fond of home and a widow. 

W. W. by—* Laurestina,” thirty-four, medium height, 
dark, gray eyes, dark hair, loving, tond of home, and do- 
mesticated. 

Compass by—“ Daisy,” twenty-three, 5ft.lin., bonny 
brown hair, fair complexion, gray eyes, loving, and fond 
of home. 

AvrreD S. by—* Elizabeth,” twenty, 5ft. 4in,, brown 
hair and eyes, highly respected, and is all “ Alfred S.” 
could require ; used to a shop—is at present managing a 
branch bread and flour shop ; would make a good wife. 
Moscow and Vicror by—** Marian,” twenty, light brown 
hair, gray eyes, loving, thinks she would suit ‘* Victor,” 
and “ Linda,” eighteen, dark hair, brown eyes, thinks 
she would suit ‘* Moscow,” both medium height and good 
tempered. 
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